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Executives of America, can you stand at attention and 
pass a physical examination that will class you as a 
desirable risk for the insurance company, for your 
firm, for your family, for yourself? 


Executives, like automobiles, acquire with service 
worn engine parts, creaking joints and sagging 
bodies, unless adjustments are made in time. 


Thoughtless office sitting habits and body neglect 
mean the arc-shaped back, the flat chest, the waist- 
line bulge, indicating flabby abdominal muscles that 
no longer are able to hold the organs of the torso in 
place. Restricted breathing capacity, poor indiges- 
tion and elimination, a sluggish body and a sluggish 
brain—an old appearing body—-a badly worn ma- 


The Masterpiece on the 
left—the Woodfield on the 
right—both designed for 
executives’ comfort and 
abdominal muscle build- 


ing exercise. 








Executives 
of America! 
Attention! 


chine before its time—are the common price of body 


abuse and neglect. 


Proper precautions through exercise and develop- 
ment of the abdominal muscles will help an executive 
keep good health and a sound, youthful body. The 
DoMore Chair Company offers specially designed 
office chairs for the executive that provide the means 
for correct sitting posture, and positive abdominal 
muscle building exercise. 


To learn how it may be done, use the coupon below. 
No charge or obligation. Dr. Garner's short treatise 
tells how you can sit at your desk and build strong 
abdominal muscles. 


To the right is the 
Woodfield, Jr., some- 
what smaller than the 
others shown, but hav- 
ing the same body 
building features. 
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Attach to Your Letterhead and mail, and we will 
send you this treatise, ‘‘A Twenty-year Old 
Body at the Age of Fifty." DoMore Chair 
Company, Inc., 703 Monger Building, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


DoMore Chair Company, Inc. 
Licensed by Posture Research Corporation 
703 MONGER BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 
Affiliated With 
DoMore Chair Company of Canada 
Toronto, Ontario 
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© 1935—DoMore Chair Company, Inc. 
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The Power of 
Understanding 


HE greatest of all gifts is the gift of under- 

standing. It is so easy to misunderstand; so 

easy to see only our side of a situation; so 

easy to misjudge. Most of our troubles, and 
most of other people’s troubles would disappear into 
thin air if only we understood one another. 

The truth of this was brought home to me through 
the sudden and untimely death of one of the greatest 
characters I have ever known—Gaar Williams. Gaar 
Williams was a humorist. His cartoons appeared 
regularly in the Chicago T'ribune and other news- 
papers in the Tribune syndicate. They radiated a 
brand of tolerance and understanding that won the 
hearts of thousands who had never seen him. Through 
“A Strain on the Family Tie,” “Among the Folks in 
History” and “Our Secret Ambition,” Gaar Williams 
preached a philosophy of kindliness and shaped the 
thinking and the lives of millions of newspaper 
readers. 

It was my great privilege to know Gaar Williams 
well. His home is just a stone’s throw from mine in 
Glencoe. We visited back and forth as neighbors do. 
In the winter we usually spent a few weeks together 
fishing off Sanibel Island in Florida. Few men made 
friends so easily, or held them so firmly. You just 
couldn’t help liking Gaar Williams, because you in- 
stinctively felt that he liked you. Had he chosen to 
be a salesman instead of a newspaper man, he would 
have been equally successful. 

The keystone to his personality was a fine sense 
of humor. He never took himself too seriously. He 
never took others too seriously. What you or I might 
regard as a fault in a man, Gaar Williams regarded 
as a mark of individuality. Having only an objective 
interest in other people’s shortcomings he did not look 
for them. Consequently, you never heard him speak 
unkindly of a person. I have sat with him for hours 
in a boat watching a pelican fishing. To me it was 
just a pelican. But to Gaar it was “Old Bill”—a 
friend whom he understood and later made famous in 
his cartoons. He was patience personified. 

How much better this old world of ours would be 
if more of us were like Gaar Williams. Especially in 








Among the Folks in Historp 
By Gaar Williams 


December 12, 1880 June 15, 1935 
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business. Wouldn’t it be grand if we all looked first 
for the good in people instead of the bad? Wouldn’t 
it be great if more of us had a sense of humor, so that 
when we start to swell up with importance, we could 
regain our perspective? The trouble with too many 
of us these days is that we have lost our sense of 
proportion. The things which loom so big in our work- 
a-day life are really quite unimportant if viewed from 
a distance. We become enamored of ourselves. We 
grow increasingly intolerant of the opinions of others ; 
more and more wrapped up in ourselves and our own 
selfish interests. Not understanding other people, we 
mistrust them; they mistrust us. 

And then comes the Great Accounting. What have 
we done to make this world a better place in which 
to live? Have we given more than we have taken, or 
spongelike have we absorbed all and given off noth- 
ing? Do we stand as an asset or a liability on the Book 
of Life? To be sure we have accumulated the useless 
trappings of wealth, but what have we accumulated 
in friendships? How much better to live as Gaar 
Williams lived, with kindliness and tolerance to all, 
with a sense of humor and proportion, and with under- 
standing. For as has been said, there is little gained 
from getting, if in our getting we do not get under- 
standing.—J. C. A. 
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Fishing for Business? 
USE LABELS FOR BAIT! 


The worm does a pretty good job of telling the fish where 
his breakfast is ... the label does equally as good work 
signalling where VALUE is to the buyer. Labels make 
real bait for business! 


SEND FOR FREE LABEL BOOK 


Ever Ready's 48-Page 1935 Label Catalog. Clip this ad to your 
letterhead and a copy will be sent to you. 


Even EAST net 3 { 


NEW YORK. N.’Y, 
MAIL COUPON FOR CATALOG AND LABEL DATA 


Ever Ready Label Corporation 
141-145 East 25th St., New York 


We are interested in: ...... Collection Stickers Advertising Stickers 
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Take your convention stickers, for example. 
gets to a convention he usually finds it well worth his while. . . 
but nine times out of ten the secretary's had a tough job getting 
That's where stickers do a job.. 
Legion, the American Management Association and others 
will tell you that. 





Gentlemen: Please send your new 1935 Label Data Book as soon as it is off the press. 


LABELS 


Do Belong In 
Business... 


Business men agree that Labels are not only a basic advertising 
medium, but that they are essential to business routine as well. 


After a fellow 


.the American 


..and the big steamship companies 
and travel agencies. . .need we remind 
you of the stickers that make modern 
trunks look like moving art galleries? 


These are just a few of the ways that 
stickers fit into hundreds of big busi- 
nesses. Many, many other ideas, ap- 


plicable in your business, are illus- 
trated in Ever Ready’s 1935 catalog. 
Write for your copy. 
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SNAPPY SALES BULLETINS . . . Sugges- 
tions that will save you money produc- 
ing and editing them; what kind of 
bulletins get best results; new proces- 
ses useful in getting out better looking 
bulletins to salesmen and dealers. This 
is the ninth in the series of articles on 
“Office Modernization” which have 
been appearing in these pages. 


Cost OF LIVING ALLOWANCES . .. Plan 
used by a number of companies to tide 
employees over high price period in- 
stead of a salary increase. The sec- 
ond of a series of articles on com- 
pensation readjustments in the wake 
of the NRA decision. 


UNEARNED Discounts ... Cameron Mc- 
Pherson will demonstrate the right 
and wrong way to handle the customer 
who insists upon taking the discount 
long after the discount period has 
passed. This article will also include 
ideas you may be able to use to get 
more customers to discount. 
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Try LEXINGTON OFFSET for your next lithographic job. 
You'll like its clear white color which permits the re- 








production of every gradation of tone... every minute 


detail of illustration ...and gives powerful contrast in 





black andwhite and proper blending of colors. Surface- 





sized, free from lint and stretch, and trimmed square— 
it affords faithful reproduction in close register printing. 








LEXINGTON OFFSET is a plus-value paper in per- ; 
formance and economy. Available in standard sizes and 





weights in plain and fancy finishes, white and India tint. 





Send for your copy of the new LEXINGTON OFFSET 
Sample Book which illustrates the qualities of this 








paper in offset, duotone, line and flat color, multi- 
color work and type. 


Please address requests to Sales Dept. B 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


990 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Branch Sales Offices: ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHICAGO « CLEVELAND «© PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH 
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HEN the Sears, Roe- 

buck and Montgomery 

Ward catalogs flood- 

ed the farming com- 
munities in 1893, there was a young 
jeweler in Davis County, Iowa, who 
checked several of the catalog items 
against his store sales book. The 
five items were—a Waltham watch, 
an Elgin watch, a Seth Thomas 
clock, a wedding ring, and Rogers 
1847 knives and forks. 

Prices quoted by the mail-order 
houses were lower than the young 
jeweler’s cost. You can well imagine 
his consternation when his sales 
book showed that fully 70 per cent 
of his annual sales were on these 
five items. 

The selling principles he brought 
into action to compete with those 
mail-order prices have since been 
responsible for building up the 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, of 
Fort Madison, Iowa. As almost 
every business man knows, Sheaffer 
is one of the big three fountain 
pen manufacturers, Parker and 
Waterman being the other two. The 
two other best known pen-makers 
are Conklin and Wahl. When 
Sheaffer started in business in 
1913, Waterman had practically 
85 per cent of the business, accord- 
ing to best available records. The 
remaining 15 per cent of the busi- 
ness was divided between about 
twenty other manufacturers. $2.50 
was the accepted price for a foun- 
tain pen at that time. Sheaffer 
jumped into the market, putting 
his chief sales emphasis on a pen 
to sell at $8.75. One prominent 
manufacturer even went so far as 





Rochester Public Library 
54 Court St. 


The Sheaffer Plan for 
Stabilized Profits 


Not “Share-the -Wealth’ or “Soak-the-Rich,’ but “Share- 
the-Earnings” is the approach of W. A. Sheaffer, head of 
the Sheaffer Pen Company, to a sound, permanent prosperity 


2 
By EUGENE WHITMORE 


to advertise widely that $2.50 was 
enough to pay for a fountain pen. 
Sheaffer today is still selling the 
highest-priced pens on the market. 

To understand fully how Sheaf- 
fer has reached its present position 
it is necessary to go back to the 
retail store in Bloomfield, Davis 
County, Iowa, in 1893. There were 
about fifteen thousand people in 
the county then, all but two or 
three thousand being farmers or 
members of farm families. Every 
family received a mail-order cata- 
log. The five items mentioned at the 
beginning of this article were all 
priced lower than retailers had to 
pay their wholesalers for them. 
W. A. Sheaffer, now head of the 
pen company, was then the young 
jeweler in Bloomfield, Iowa. After 
he had checked up his sales book 
he saw that the mail-order houses 
had greatly underpriced him on 
the five items that constituted 70 
per cent of his business. Then and 
there he took a characteristic step. 
He advertised throughout the 
county that he would sell cheaper 
than the mail-order houses. Where 
they asked $5.25 for a watch he 

[5] 


put the price down to $4.95 for 
the same watch. Where they adver- 
tised a watch in their catalogs for 
$4.25, down went Sheaffer’s price 
to $3.95. 

Such a policy would have bank- 
rupted a less astute jeweler. But 
Sheaffer had thought the plan 
through to its conclusion. He ob- 
tained a line of watches to sell for 
$14.00. Standard, well-known, ad- 
vertised brands were selected. 

Then, in the regulation Dennison 
jeweler’s watch display cases, he 
filled every square except two with 
the $3.95 and $4.95 watches. In 
the two squares nearest the cus- 
tomer he placed the $14.00 watches. 
Soon the customers were coming 
in from all over the county asking 
Mr. Sheaffer if he really sold 
cheaper than the mail-order houses. 
He assured them that he stood 
ready to back up his advertising. 

He would yank out a Dennison 
case, show the prospect, very often 
a young man or young lady, the 
tray of $3.95 and $4.95 watches. 
Soon the customer would ask, 
“How long do you guarantee these 
“Orie year,” was the 
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answer. Soon the customer would 
pick up a $14.00 watch. When 
Sheaffer or his clerks would explain 
that it was a $14.00 watch the cus- 
tomer would invariably ask, “How 
long do you guarantee these 
watches?” 

“Three years,” would be the an- 
swer. And then Sheaffer would have 
an opportunity to explain that the 
guarantee was based on the amount 
of trouble anticipated in adjusting 
and regulating the watch during 
the guarantee period. “In one year 
we will have as much trouble with 


’ those cheap watches as we will have 


in three years with the better 
watches,” he would explain. 

Then he would open the case and 
point out the jewels, the various 
better features of the higher-priced 
watches. In 90 per cent of the cases, 
according to Mr. Sheaffer, the cus- 
tomer would buy the $14.00 watch. 
But Sheaffer wasn’t through, even 
then. He would pick up a case 
opener, a flat metal tool in common 
use in all watchmakers’ benches, 
hand it to the customer and show 
him how to open the case. 

“Now, young man,” Sheaffer 
would say, “your parents may 
want to know why you paid $14.00 
for a watch when you intended to 
pay only $3.00 or $4.00. When 
they ask you, use this opener, open 
the case, and have your father open 
his watch case and show him the 
difference between your watch and 
his. Then, in about three weeks, 
bring your father in the store and 
we will compare yours with his and 
see which is accurate.” 

Time after time the young men 
did bring in their fathers, most of 
whom had cheap watches. The 
boy’s watch would be accurate ; the 
old man’s from fifteen to thirty 
minutes off. Time after time the old 
man would buy himself a better 
watch when he saw the comparison 
in time-keeping quality. 

“We flooded the county with 
$14.00 watches,” declares Mr. 
Sheaffer. He followed .the same 
policy with wedding rings, knives 
and forks, and other merchandise. 
Forty years later Mr. and Mrs. 
Sheaffer visited the Iowa picnic, a 


great annual event held by former 
Iowans in Los Angeles. Man after 
man came up to him and asked, 
“Are you Walter Sheaffer?” No 
sooner than Sheaffer would admit 
that he was none other, out would 
come an ancient watch, “Here’s a 
watch you sold me forty years ago 
when I was a young farmer in Davis 
County.” 

Mrs. Sheaffer told me that every 
time a man approached her hus- 
band with a questioning look in his 
eye she would say, “Here comes an- 
other watch.” You can guess how 
many of them would have taken 
pride in showing their watches had 
Mr. Sheaffer sold them the $3.95 
or $4.95 watches they came into 
his little store intending to buy. 

It was the constant memory of 
those $14.00 watches sold in 1893, 
when corn was a dime a bushel, 
that made Sheaffer determine to 
make and sell the best pen his or- 
ganization could turn out. “We 
make the highest priced pens on 
earth,” he reiterates as he talks 
with you. 

Now we come to the plan that 
Mr. Sheaffer believes ought to 
spread throughout the entire retail 
world. It is the Sheaffer Selective 
Profit-Sharing Plan. When selling 
those $14.00 watches in Davis 
County in 1893, he paid his clerks 
an extra sum every time they sold 
a $14.00 watch. He believes that 
comparatively few of them would 
have been sold had it not been for 
that extra compensation. 

For many years now Sheaffer 
salesmen have been paid on a simi- 
lar plan. They are paid a flat 
salary, with a stated amount for 
hotel and automobile expenses. “I 
don’t want my salesmen to lie to 
me,” he laughs as he explains that 
each salesman draws his basic 
salary and expenses without the 
formality of making out an ex- 
pense account. Each man knows 
what to put down every night for 
hotel and other expenses. There’s 
no temptation to put down $4.00 
for a $2.50 room. 

Then, depending upon _ the 
amount of higher-priced pens they 
sell, the salesmen are given an extra 


compensation, or a share in the 
profits of their sales. 

Sheaffer thinks that every mer- 
chant should begin to pay a special 
profit-sharing compensation on 
every pen sold at $5.00 and up. He 
believes that for selling a $5.00 pen 
a sales clerk in the store should re- 
ceive 25 cents extra compensation, 
or 50 cents extra compensation for 
selling a $10.00 pen. 

“But the fountain pen industry 
is so small a part of America’s total 
industrial activity that no matter 
how many quality pens we sell we 
cannot greatly influence prosperity 
or unemployment. If, on every 
quality article sold at a fair price, 
clerks were paid a part of the extra 
profits employment would increase, 
purchasing power would be raised, 
prosperity would be spread and re- 
tail sales efficiency would be vastly 
improved,” he says. 

Sheaffer believes that his Selec- 
tive Profit-Sharing Plan, if prop- 
erly used in retail stores, would in- 
crease the national business from 
$10,000,000,000 to $15,000,000,- 
000, annually. “Would that be bet- 
ter than paying doles, giving money 
to men to rakes leaves back and 
forth across streets?” he asks. He 
explains his idea as follows: 

“We have forty million people 
gainfully employed and if they 
were waited on properly in the 
stores, and given the items that 
they really want when purchasing, 
business would be 30 per cent 
greater in volume at this time. 
Many have said that they do not 
like substitution but want the ar- 
ticle they call for when entering 
the store. Good salesmanship only 
creates a desire in the customer’s 
mind for the article, so he actu- 
ally desires it when he buys it. 
Therefore, there is no substitution 
involved in the sale. 

“If you would give $4.00 a day 
to every person over twenty-one 
years of age and 50 per cent of 
them hoarded it or didn’t spend it, 
you wouldn’t have good times. Sel- 
fishness is responsible for 90 per 
cent of our troubles. The wage- 
earner wants high wages and low 
commodity prices. The producer 
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E STARTED business in a 
retail jewelry store in Bloom- 
field, Iowa. 

As far back as 1893, he was able 
to lick the mail-order houses at 
their own game and make money 
doing it. 

In recent years he told one of 
America’s most prominent retail- 
ers, “Why, we don’t want your 


business, and we'll never sell you 
again.” And he hasn’t sold this 
retailer another dollar’s worth of 
merchandise, although his company 
was selling them about $65,000 a 
year when he cut them off. 

He thinks that the sale of low- 
priced, cheap, poorly made mer- 
chandise definitely prolongs depres- 
sions, creates unemployment. 


He will stop selling to any mer- 
chant, no matter how big, who cuts 
prices on his products. 

He thinks retail clerks deserve 
better rewards for efficient sales ef- 
fort. 

Who is he? He is W. A. Sheaffer, 
president and founder of the W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company, Ft. Madi- 


son, Iow a. 
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wants low wages and high commo- 
ity prices. The manufacturer 
many: times wants low wages and 
high prices for his product. The 
distributor frequently wants well- 
paying distributing methods and 
everything else low. 

“If we are really to have good 
and prosperous times we must have 
all three: Fair prices for the pro- 
ducer, good wages for the laborer, 
and a fair profit for the manufac- 
turer and distributor—all of them 
making money. Merchandise dis- 





tributing should be on a sound busi- 
ness basis. If you want good times 
and wish to expand employment 
you can’t do it by selling cheap 
ry’ 
goods. True, everybody cannot buy 
the best, but if we improve our sell- 
ing and distributing system, we can 
sell to the millions of people who 
have money hoarded and in sav- 


Business Gan 


ENATOR Carl Schurz, who 
served as a general officer in 
the Civil War, tells in his 
Reminiscences of seeing 

whole regiments of infantry duck 
almost to a man when a cannon 
ball passed overhead; then 
straighten up with a laugh along 
the rank, and quietly hold their 
ground. American business would 
do well, we think, to acquire the 
same spirited technique in face of 
the political fusillade now getting 
under way at Washington. 

It is only obvious that the exigen- 
cies of pre-election strategy are 
now uppermost in the minds of the 
general staff of the New Deal. A 
certain fatal Tuesday in Novem- 
ber, 1936, is looming horrendous on 
the horizon, and from now on the 
emanations from official and un- 
official sources affiliated with the 
administration will be subject to 
the usual political discounts. Mid- 
dle Western “progressive” support 
is most desirable, if not indispen- 
sable. Likewise, there is the possi- 


ings accounts, more than twice the 


volume they are now buying and 
benefit the purchaser.” 

Mr. Sheaffer is fully aware that 
a retail store exists largely to sup- 
ply needs and that it would be pos- 
sible to abuse the plan if clerks were 
permitted to “push” high-priced ar- 
ticles too vigorously. He advocates 
that no clerk do more than show 
and properly explain the extra 
value in the better quality items. 
He worked out a plan for selling 
higher-priced shoes which, to this 
writer, seems thoroughly practi- 
‘able and efficient. 

It is his idea that only high 
quality, selected items, preferably 
well-known and well-advertised mer- 
chandise of unquestionable value, 
be used in his selective profit-shar- 
ing plan. He tells of visiting a 
prominent Mid-West store where 


Take It! 


bility of detachments from the fol- 
lowers of the filibustering Kingfish, 
the hieratic Coughlin, et al. There 
is perspicacity in Will Rogers’ ir- 
reverent jibe: “Lay over, Huey, I 
want to get in with you.” 

Business can, in all probability, 
expect a more or less continuous 
bombardment with projectiles of 
the same general description; a 
furious explosion of political blank 
‘artridges, a profusion of Chinese 
stink bombs, a screaming succes- 
sion of papier-mache shrapnel. Busi- 
ness is unfortunately directly in the 
line of fire, and will have to stand 
and take it. We think that in the 
end, however, independent business 
will come off practically unscathed 
if it will only hold its ground. 

Independent business is, in fact, 
in a much more strongly fortified 
position than many have realized. 
The Supreme Court in_ the 
Schechter case not only scuttled 
and sank the NRA, but to all in- 
tents and purposes torpedoed the 
whole New Deal so far as any arbi- 








the owner took him into the fur 
coat department to show that they 
already were using the plan. The 
store owner showed a special tag 
on a costly fur coat which indi- 
‘ated to salespeople that a P. M. 
or “spiff,” would be paid for sell- 
ing the coat. 

“The blamed old coat was shop- 
worn and seemed to be moth-eaten,” 
declared Mr. Sheaffer, “and I told 
the merchant that the time to pay 
the ‘spiff’? on that coat was when it 
first came in—not after it had 
stayed in stock so long it was out 
of style and shopworn. Had this 
merchant been operating the profit- 
sharing plan as I advocate it, the 
coat would have been sold when it 
was new and when it was a good 
value. 

“Most stores that pay a P. M. 


or ‘spiff’ on (Continued on page 41) 


trary and capricious delegations of 
authority are concerned. The only 
hope for the New Deal now (and 
Washington knows it, whether it 
admits it or not) lies in a popular 
endorsement of the administration 
of simply overwhelming, unprece- 
dented proportions. Merely to 
win the election is not enough. The 
New Deal must win by a cataclysm 
in order to survive at all, and noth- 
ing of the sort is discernible by even 
the most optimistic of political 
imaginations. 

We don’t for a moment mean to 
minimize the discomforts and 
dangers of the situation, or to 
imply even remotedly that the issue 
is not serious. At the same time we 
believe that if business will keep 
its head and steadfastly hold its 
ground, it will come through with 
only minor casualties, and those 
mainly to the nervous system. It 
will doubtless not be any joke to 
face the political artillery but the 
position is too strong to leave much 
doubt of the outcome. 











Higher Taxes and 


Auto Allowances 


Increases in taxes, insurance rates, tires and repair parts 
make necessary an upward revision of the weekly mile- 
ase allowance on salesmen’s and executives’ automobiles 


YEAR ago American Bust- 

NEss proposed a standard 

schedule of automobile 
allowances for privately 

owned cars used on company busi- 
ness. This schedule was based on a 
survey of the operating costs of a 
group of companies using large 
fleets of cars. It provided for a 
sliding scale of allowances taking 
into consideration territorial road 
conditions, traffic conditions, and 
the total mileage on a weekly basis. 

The schedule has since been 
adopted by a number of AMERICAN 
Business subscribers in lieu of 
“flat rates” and “daily allow- 
ances” which give an unfair ad- 
vantage to salesmen who drive their 
own cars several hundred miles a 
week, or unduly penalize those who 
use them only a few days a month, 
because annual charges are the 
same in both cases. 

Since the publication of this 
original schedule of allowances, a 
number of states have passed sales 
tax legislation which has added to 
the cost of gasoline and repair 
parts. Other states have taken 
steps to force the collection of per- 
sonal property taxes from car 
owners. There have been upward 
adjustments in fire and theft in- 
surance rates on light cars. There 
have been increases in the cost of 
repair parts and tires. While the 
breakdown of NRA automobile 
dealer codes, which attempted to 
fix the price dealers would pay for 





cars taken in trade, temporarily 
benefited the car owner, the in- 
crease in occupational and sales 
taxes offsets that advantage. 

Looking ahead there seems little 
promise of lower costs, but on the 
contrary the expected improvement 
in fall business will be accompanied 
by an upward trend in the price of 
supplies. We are, therefore, recom- 
mending to subscribers using the 
Dartnell allowance schedules that 
the base rates, as originally pub- 
lished in AMERICAN BusIness a 
year ago, be adjusted slightly up- 
ward in the lower rates to antici- 
pate higher costs this fall. Our 
recommendations for such increases 
are embodied in a revised schedule 
of rates shown in the accompanying 
box. These may be compared with 
the current schedule which ap- 
peared in the July, 1934, issue of 
AMERICAN Business. 

The question is repeatedly asked 
why no consideration is given in the 
Dartnell schedule of allowances to 
the make of car which is driven. 
Executives, for example, complain 
that it costs them more to operate 
their heavier cars than it costs a 
salesman using a light business 
coupe. From the executive’s stand- 
point that is true, but from the 
standpoint of the company the al- 
lowance assumes fleet ownership. 
In that case it would standardize 
on one of the popular light makes 
of cars. If an executive wishes to 
drive a Packard instead of a Chev- 
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Revised Schedule of 
Auto Allowances 


‘ Class A ClassB | Class C 
Mileage Allowance | Allowance | Allowance 
Per Week | Per Week | Per Week | Per Week 


10 $ 0.60 | $ 0.70 $ 0.80 


20 1.20 1.40 1.60 
30 1.77 | 2.07 2.37 
40 2.28 | 2.68 | 3.08 
50 2.80} 3.30 | 3.75 
60 3.24 | 3.84 4.38 
70 3.71 4.34 | 4.97 
80 4.08 4.80 | 5.52 
90 4.60} 5.41 | 6.17 
100 5.05 | 5.95 | 6.86 
120 5.81] 6.78 | 7.85 
140 6.51 | 7.63 8.74 
160 7.12| 8.40 | 9.67 
180 7.65 | 9.09 | 10.57 
200 8.30| 9.70 11.30 
225 9.34 | 10.94 | 12.74 
250 10.38| 12.18] 14.13 
275 11.56 | 13.48 | 15.76 
300 12.60 | 14.70 17.10 
325 13.65 | 15.95 | 18.55 


350 14.70 | 17.10 19.90 
375 15.75 | 18.35 | 20.81 
400 16.80 | 19.60 | 22.80 
425 17.85 | 20.85 | 24.20 
450 | 18.90 | 22.10 | 25.60 
475 | 19.95 | 23.25 | 27.05 
| 

| | 

| 


500 21.00 | 24.50 | 28.50 
525 22.05 | 25.75 29.95 
550 | 23.10 | 26.95 31.35 
575 24.15 | 28.15 | 32.80 
600 25.20 | 29.40 | 34.20 
625 26.25 | 30.65 | 35.65 
650 27.30 | 31.85 37.05 
675 28.35 | 33.10 38.50 


700 | 29.40} 34.30 | 39.90 
725 | 30.45| 35.55 | 41.35 
750 .| 31.50 | 36.75 42.75 
775 | $2.75| 38.15 | 44.40 
800 | 34.00} 39.60 | 46.00 
825 | 35.06| 40.86 | 47.46 


| 

| 

} 
850 | 36.13 | 42.08 | 48.88 
875 $7.19 | 43.34 | 50.35 
900 $8.25 | 44.55 | 51.75 
925 39.31 | 45.81 | 53.16 
950 40.38 | 47.03 | 54.63 


975 41.44 | 48.29 56.09 
1000 42.50 49.50 57.50 





Crass “A” Terrtrory: Employees are en- 
titled to the Class “A” allowance when the car 
is operated in moderate-sized communities and 
in country service over hard surfaced roads. 
This classification is the standard allowance. 


Crass “B” Terrirory: Applies to terri- 
tories in large cities of over 500,000 population, 
where there are numerous traffic stops. Also 
applies to country territory where only a small 
vercentage of the roads are hard surfaced. 
Resccledien to use this class must be obtained. 


Cuiass “C” Terrrrory: To be used only in 
unusual circumstances, and only when permis- 
sion has been given. It covers territories where 
the roads are exceedingly mountainous, or 
where some special condition, such as an 8-cent 
gasoline tax, justifies a higher allowance. 











rolet, the management takes the 
position he may do so, but he 
should not expect the company to 
pay for the luxury, especially since 
he gets the benefit of a larger de- 
duction from his federal and state 
income tax as. an offset to the 
greater depreciation charge. 
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VIOLET—Alexander’s 


Sweet-Smelling 


HEN an American 

Type Founders sales 

office goes into a tail 

spin and fails to equal 
its sales for the corresponding 
month of last year, it gets Sales 
Manager Alexander’s goat. And 
that is no figure of speech. It gets 
a full-sized goat bountifully stuffed 
with a suitably inscribed plate on 
its collar and a down-hearted and 
dejected look in its eyes.: 

This goat-getting business is by 
no means a new idea in selling. The 
time-honored plan is to. require the 
sales office that finishes a campaign 


Goat 


at the bottom to present the office 
that finishes at top with a nice 
stuffed goat as a mark of its esteem 
and affection. The winning office 
proudly displays the loser’s goat as 
a trophy of the chase. Because of 
the legend that a goat is no greater 
than its whiskers, Billy goats have 
usually been favored for use as 
sales trophies. 

But Billy goats have one fault. 
They smell a bit “high” when the 
wind blows from the southeast. 
And while there is no valid objec- 
tion to them in a modern air-con- 
ditioned office with forced draft 
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ventilation, they never seemed to 
attain any great degree of popu- 
larity in offices that still depend 
on open windows. Realizing this 
situation, Harry Alexander hit 
upon the idea of using a Gal-goat 
as the ATF mascot, on the strength 
of the guarantee of the breeder that 
Gal-goats are sweet smelling at all 
times, in any climate or in any en- 
vironment. But to remove all pos- 
sible doubt on that point, he called 
the Gal-goat “Violet.” And what a 
gal Violet has turned out to be! 

Within two years Violet was 
thoroughly adjusted to her new en- 
vironment, and the center of inter- 
est among the salesmen. There was 
nothing they wouldn’t do to assure 
Violet of a home — somewhere 
else. But perhaps that was to be 
expected, because Violet came from 
a long line of noble forbears. On 
one occasion Mr. Alexander inter- 
viewed Violet’s maternal grand- 
mother, Lady Lavender, knowing 
that his salesmen would want to be 
informed about her family tree. 
Salesmen are funny that way, es- 
pecially down Boston way. 

“Ts this the first time any of your 
family have left home for a busi- 
ness career?” Lady Lavender was 
asked. 

“Oh, no,” she replied spitting 
out a piece of inner tube with calm 
unruffled dignity, “there was Wil- 
liam, Violet’s uncle. When prohibi- 
tion was repealed he got a job with 
Anheuser Busch modeling for Bock 
Beer signs. Then there was Buster, 
a son of mine by an earlier marriage 
—who gave the Listerine people 
the idea for their first Halitosis 
campaign. But these episodes were 
worth while. That is not like being 
shunted about the country to live 
in places where your business smells 
worse than a goat does.” And the 
grand dame, indicating that the 
interview was over, went to work on 
her inner tube again. 

Lady Lavender was _ right— 
Violet has a wayward spirit. She 
has the modern distaste for settling 
down, and wants to be on the go 
all the time. It is a matter of indif- 
ference to her where she spends the 
month, just so long as she doesn’t 
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have to spend it in Elizabeth. How 
she hates Elizabeth! The moment 
Violet gets wind of an “invitation” 
she hops the first plane out of 
Newark and is on her way. She 
doesn’t even stop to get her tooth- 
brush. She doesn’t want to keep the 
boys waiting one unnecessary min- 
ute. Violet is so thoughtful. Last 
year Violet was all set to spend a 
month in Chicago to take in the 
World’s Fair. She loves crowds. 
But Manager Hicks feared she 
might get lost in the Streets of 
Paris, so discouraged the idea. 
Then the Chicago salesmen have an 
antipathy for even sweet-smelling 
goats, and refused point blank ever 
to permit Violet even to pass 
through Chicago, let alone stop- 
ping over for a month. The Minne- 
apolis office declares that it would 
be a cruelty to animals to let Violet 
visit the Twin Cities on account of 
the severe climate. Manager Kent 
at Dallas, in spite of a deep attach- 
ment for goats, firmly rejected the 
suggestion that Violet spend last 
winter in Dallas because of the 
drought. But Violet is not dis- 
couraged ; while she has done little 
traveling in the last few months, 
she has her eyes on one or two 
likely looking territories where she 
can spend the summer. 

Violet has another failing which 
ought to be mentioned. because it 
has an important bearing on her 
popularity with the ATF organi- 
zation, especially the branch man- 
agers. She is addicted to the pub- 
licity habit. When she decides to 
go on the road, her departure is 
given the widest possible publicity. 
When she is dropped out of the 
plane at the airport of the lucky 
branch, she is greeted with a blare 
of trumpets so that everybody in 
the organization, the Chamber of 
Commerce and the local newspapers 
will give the event proper attention. 
Needless to add, Mr. Alexander, in 
order to keep Violet in the pink of 
condition and ready to “hop off” on 
short notice for any corner of the 
world, takes every precaution to 
make sure that she will be well cared 
for during those intervals when she 
is off visiting the boys. When it 





In stark TERROR those Jungle Boasts are taking it on the LAM) But 
what scared them? NOT Mickey Mouse? No, it was a potent scent 
wafted on a westward winds On the breath of each sephyr ie the 
tantelizing perfune of VIOLET! Hell broke loose in the Jungle that 
night: 


Squint at Mr. Giraffe's scared look. His “observation tower" covers 
a lot of territory where there my be a hiding place from Violet. 
Look at that "Bul je's trevelin' lickety split. 





Elephant. 





(2) to know VIOLET IS coming backt What's that, 
n those frichtened jungle beasts. Can't 
nall her girlish, goatish glory 
Menager's bosom for each of 
have tears, prenare tr 
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I : mine! I simply found that Shober was build- 
ing his defenses - and egging his Sales staff on by 

2 s of the aforesaid letterhead. -- So, I hada 

f more printed here at Cincinnati this Saturday 

m ring and am passing a g to you -- Now you have 
another GOAT LETTEREZAD cxample} 


Manager Shober and Salesmen, Abon Ben Woermann, 
a" ay Ter 


Wa- “rer 5 


Even the stationery used in the frequent bulletins about Violet is 
entirely appropriate to her name and dis position. One of these bulletins was 
printed in violet ink on white stock, and the other in black ink on violet 
stock. And Violet makes a pretty intriguing subject for such bulletins, too 


of some careless manager who 
would feed her copies of the Atlan- 
tic Monthly which almost always 
give her acute indigestion or worse. 
That is why all ATF men are so 
well informed about goats—and 
especially Violet, the sweetest smell- 


looks as though a certain office 
might have the pleasure of enter- 
taining her, careful instructions 
are always sent concerning her diet. 
One time it looked as though any 
ATF office might “win” her, and 
Mr. Alexander was very much con- 


cerned lest she fall into the hands ing goat of all. 
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Many companies at present hace idle 
funds which are available for paying 
their bills, and which will be used 
for paying their bills if their credi- 
lors adopt some forward-looking 
credit policies and make it seem 
attractive for them to do so. Several 
such policies are suggested in this 
article by a man with years of ex- 
perience both in selling by mail and 
in collecting the money by mail 


Letters, of course, constitute the 
ordinary way of collecting accounts, 
but if the circumstances call for extra- 
ordinary methods, why not try a 
series of collection folders, or tele- 
srams, or a special salesmen’s drive? 





Plans for Getting In 
Your MONEY 


e 
By CAMERON McPHERSON 
so 


ONFIDENCE is_ return- 

ing. The prospect for im- 

proved earnings, if the 

stock market can be ac- 
cepted as a guide, is better. Sub- 
stantial sales gains are being re- 
corded in such important industries 
as automobiles, electrical equip- 
ment, building, farm implements, 
industrial machinery, and chemi- 
cals. The government’s public 
works program is under way. These 
and other indicators point to a 
sharp expansion in business this 
fall with greater retail buying. In 
order to finance this increased busi- 
ness your customers will need all 
their available working capital, and 
more. But right now most of them 
have funds which they cannot 
profitably employ, and which are 
available for paying their bills! 
This is especially true of retailers 
who, since the short-circuiting of 
the NRA, are able to operate more 
profitably and are rapidly getting 
into a more liquid position. 

It is, therefore, an opportune 
time to put on a collection drive, 
not only to get your company in 
better shape to finance increased 
fall business, but to improve its 
sales position. It is a fact, too 
often overlooked, that close collec- 
tions make for easier and more 
sales. Your salesmen can get more 
business from customers whose ac- 
counts are cleaned up, than they 
can from customers who are so far 
behind that they feel tempted to 
keep your account frozen and uti- 
lize other sources of supply. In the 
case of retailers especially it is 
always good sales strategy to be 
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on the “must list”—that is to say, 
to be one of the accounts which 
the dealer considers of first impor- 
tance from a credit standpoint. 
What can be done, that you are 
not already doing, to get in this 
slow money and pave the way for 
bigger and better fall business? 
The conventional thing to do, I 
suppose, would be to redouble your 
collection efforts through letters, 
and adopt a hard-boiled attitude 
toward backsliding customers. “If 
they have the money,” you think, 
“by the gods they will pay up their 


s 


account, or I’ll know the reason 
why.” That sort of attitude may 
get the money, but it will get it at 
the cost of a number of customers 
whose business may not be so profit- 
able today, but might very well be 
next year. 

A better philosophy in times like 
these is to realize that you have a 
selling job and not a black-jacking 
job to do. Most of your customers 
have money, but they don’t want to 
let go of it. Some want to hang on 
to it for fear of what might hap- 
pen, They have none too much 
confidence in the permanent nature 
of the recovery ; they are disturbed 
over what is going on down in 
Washington; they secretly think 
there is going to be another col- 
lapse and they don’t want to get 
caught in 1936 as they were caught 
in 1932. 

Others want to hang on to it for 
another reason. They believe what 
they have been told about the return 
of ruthless competition. They think 
we are on the brink of a price 


smash, and that when, and if, such 
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a smash comes, they will have ready 
cash with which to take advantage 
of the resulting bargains. Still 
others are hanging onto their cash 
for no reason at all, except that 
they enjoy the feeling of having 
money in the bank. But whatever 
their reason may be, it will act ef- 
fectively as a brake on them pay- 
ing you, until you convince them 
it is to their advantage to do so. 

If you have a large number of 
nut-too-old accounts outstanding, 
you might consider reprinting a 
strong article on the importance to 
a business of maintaining a good 
credit reputation and send a copy 
to each customer. Accompany it 
with a friendly note telling him you 
had happened upon this article, and 
you thought he would enjoy read- 
ing it, too. You don’t have to say 
anything about a check ; he will get 
that quickly enough. Sometimes the 
thing we leave unsaid—especially 
when we are expected to say it— 
is more emphatic. One of the best 
collection letters I ever received 
was the shortest. It contained the 
single word “Please?” It did a 100 
per cent job. Had it read, “Please 
send check,” it would not have been 
nearly so effective. 

For small accounts, I’m a great 
believer in collection letters that do 
a reselling job. Some years ago I 
was called in by a newspaper pub- 
lisher to write a series of letters 
that would collect about 10,000 
past due subscription accounts. 
They were mostly $5.00 accounts 
and since they represented sub- 
scriptions obtained by high-pres- 
sure methods they were tough. I 
recommended the use of a special 
inducement instead of a series of 
letters. We got in touch with some 
manufacturers of specialties which 
we could buy under one dollar. We 
found a job lot of artificial pearls 
that had all the earmarks of being 
worth $5.00 a string. We got 
the lot for 90 cents a string. We 
built a letter around the pearls, put 
a time limit on the offer; and col- 
lected 70 per cent of the old ac- 
counts with one letter inside of 
thirty days. 

This idea of offering a gift is 


also effective in the case of ac- 
counts where the bookkeeper or a 
junior executive has the say as to 
which vouchers are to be paid first. 
I have found that a penknife, an 
attractive pencil, or even a letter 
opener will help mightily to put a 
check through quickly. Under some 
circumstances I recommend it in 
lieu of cash discounts. After all, we 
are human, and if going to the front 
for a creditor whose bill has got to 
be paid sooner or later, we can get 
a free penknife or a new pencil, we 
are mighty apt to do it. I do not, 
of course, advocate the use of 
premiums in the case of reoccurring 
trade would 
simply be piling up future trouble. 


accounts, as you 


But in the case of once-in-awhile 
buyers, it works like a charm. 
The most effective plan I know 
for collecting large-sized accounts, 
especially old accounts, is to enlist 
the aid of the salesmen by staging 
a “Treasure Hunt” or a “Round 
Up” campaign. Each salesman is 
given a quota of past due accounts 
based on (1) the total amount in- 
volved and (2) the number of ac- 
counts to be called upon. The quota 
is for the purpose of giving every 
salesman a chance at the prize. The 
grand prize is something worth 
while, such as a new 1935 Scott 


radio receiver, or a choice of prizes. 


One of a series of small collec- 
tion folders to be used as enclosures 
with statements or collection let- 
ters. Folded down, it measures only 
two inches wide; the second fold 
embodies a unique pop-up feature, 
and the center opens up to a seven- 
inch spread 


Slop! 


YOUR CHECK 
is past duc. 





Go! 


MAIL YOUR 
REMITTANCE 


In addition to the grand prize each 
salesman who makes his quota for 
the period of the contest is re- 
warded with an engraved belt 
buckle, a new fall hat or some other 
useful thing which he can display 
as a mark of his go-getting ability. 

The trick in putting over a cam- 
paign of this sort is to keep a 
stream of bulletins going out to the 
men. Give them the “spot news” 
and convince them that it is easy to 
win if they try. An office score- 
board for posting daily standings 
of the men, both in collections of 
old accounts and new business sales 
to those accounts, adds interest and 
zest to the affair. 

While for month in and month 
out use, letters can be depended 
upon to do a job keeping the dol- 
lars coming in, the very fact that 


they are conventional depreciates 


their value in a special drive such 
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as we have in mind. In case you do 
not know it, the telegraph com- 
panies have a special rate that ap- 
plies on a series of collection tele- 
grams sent at once. This is called 
“serial service.” Three messages 
are sent at one time with instruc- 
tions to deliver them at two-hour 
intervals upon the day of receipt. 
Here, for example, is a typical tele- 
gram of this type used by a St. Paul 
wholesale house: 


R. E. JONES, 

, RAPID CITY, IOWA 

1. YOUR ACCOUNT ONE HUN- 
DRED SIXTEEN DOLLARS MUST 
BE PAID IMMEDIATELY ADVISE 
NOON TODAY WHAT ARRANGE- 
MENTS CAN BE MADE. 

2. REPLY NOT RECEIVED UR- 
GENTLY REQUEST YOU ADVISE 
TODAY WHEN PAYMENT WILL 
REACH US. 

3. WHY HAVE WE NOT HEARD 
FROM YOU WILL BE COMPELLED 
TO TAKE DRASTIC ACTION UN- 
LESS SATISFACTORY SETTLE- 
MENT MADE NOW. 

G. SOMMERS & COMPANY 


These serial telegrams are 
counted and billed as one telegram, 
and the cost is usually about 60 per 
cent less than full rate message. 
The conditions are that each sec- 
tion must be counted as a minimum 
of fifteen words. One company 
which uses this serial telegram plan 
reports that the cost of collections 


runs about $10 per thousand dol- 
lars. It is especially effective on ac- 
counts running $25 and up. The 
strength of the plan is its urgency. 

As a rule most companies do not 
spend much money or time trying 
to hurry the payment of current 
or slightly past due accounts. Most 
of these will come in of their own 
account, and except in the case of 
an emergency, money thus spent 
would be more or less wasted. It is 
a good plan, however, to insert a 
folder in invoices that carry a cash 
discount to impress the customer 
with the importance of taking his 
discount. Few realize how easy it 
is to make money that way. As 
somebody has well said, the money 
earned from taking cash discounts 
is the easiest money made in busi- 
ness. How easy it is may be seen 
from the following table of “cash 
discount” earnings: 

Equivalent 

Terms Annual Earnings 
1,% 10 days—net 30 days..... 9% 
1 4% 10 days—net 30 days..... 18% 
14,% 10 days—net 30 days..... 27% 


2 % 30 days—net 4 mos...... 8% 
2 4% 10 days—net 60 days..... 14% 
2 % 30 days—net 60 days..... 24% 
2 % 10 days—net 30 days..... 36% 
3 % 10 days—net 4 mos...... 10% 
3 % 30 days—net 60 days... ..36% 
3 % 10 days—net 30 days.....54% 


When the account gets a week or 
so past due, it is good strategy to 


Giving Ideas a Chance to Work 


become interested in it, if only to 
demonstrate to the customer that 
you watch accounts closely. But at 
the same time you cannot afford to 
antagonize the customer by ap- 
pearing unduly worried as to his 
intention. I have always favored 
clipping a “reminder” to the state- 
ment or, if you don’t use state- 
ments, to a duplicate of the invoice. 
Such folders cost very little. They 
can be bought all ready printed 
from companies which specialize in 
syndicate collection literature. If 
these folders are good humored, so 
much the better. After one or two 
folders you will want to use some- 
thing stronger, but these stickers 
will do a real job at the beginning 
of the collection effort at a con- 
siderable saving over the cost of a 
letter or any other method. Don’t 
use rubber stamps. No one pays 
any attention to them, or if they 
do they only rub the customer’s fur 
the wrong way. 

There is something to be said, 
too, about not making a collection 
message too personal, especially in 
the case of good customers whose 
accounts are not too far in arrears. 
Some people who do not object to 
form announcements, which they 
regard as necessary business rou- 
tine, take violent exception to 
pointed letters unless they realize 
that they really deserve them. 


IN THE KVP PuiLosopuHer, an interesting little house organ edited and 
largely written by Jacob “‘Uncle Jake’’ Kindleberger, president of the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, appears this bit of business 
philosophy: “‘A man may be as full of ideas as a country preacher is 
of texts, but unless he opens up and gives vent to them, they will get 
soggy and hold him back instead of pushing him ahead.” Mr. Kindle- 
berger’s advice applies particularly to ideas such as those appearing in 
this article by Mr. McPherson. As good as they are, they won’t collect 
any money until they’re put into use 











Consider 
the Post 
Othice 


Is it true that the Sovernment 
can handle the mails better 
and more economically than 
private enterprise could do it? 


N THE June issue of Amert- 
can Bustness we published a 
“platform” upon which in- 
dependent business men 

should stand, in an effort to bring 
about a speedy return of confidence 
and the re-employment of labor. 
This platform was as follows: 


We believe in natural economic laws, 
unhampered by artificialities resulting 
from government or political control. 

For full opportunity for initiative and 
enterprise to function. 

For the encouragement of invention and 
ingenuity. 

For the use of efficiency machinery. 

For opportunity for profits and free 
competition. 

For the unrestricted working of the 
laws of supply and demand. 

For the prevention or regulation of 
monopolies, whether private, class or gov- 
ernmental. 

For freedom from government inter- 
ference in business and from govern- 
ment in business. 

For the elimination of bureaucratic 
domination. 

For the elimination of artificially pro- 
duced scarcity. 

For the economy of plenty. 

For the guarantee of a fair field and 
equal opportunity for all. 

For sound money and the encourage- 
ment of thrift. 

For the upbuilding of business through 
encouragement by the government. 


One of our readers takes excep- 
tion to our statement that the 
country would be better off with 
less government in business. He 
asks: “Where would you be if it 
were not for the post office? Do 





How much of the cost of delivering this mail is attributable to unneces- 
sary postmasterships, “dead head” mail of politicians, and other wasteful 


practices mentioned tn this article? 


you believe the government should 
not handle the mails? Why is it not 
possible for the government to do 
the same job so far as the utilities, 
the railroads and other semi-public 
enterprises are concerned?” 

Space will not permit a discus- 
sion here of the many phases of 
private versus state ownership. It 
is a subject upon which there is, 
and should be, a healthy difference 
of opinion. It is a controversy that 
dates back to Tudor England, when 
the State, represented by the per- 
son of the King, undertook to do 
many of the things which history 
has shown private enterprise did 
better. The weakness of the case 
for state ownership is not in its 
theory but in its practical applica- 
tion. Under our form of govern- 
ment, state ownership means poli- 
tical ownership and political man- 
agement. We have not as yet de- 
veloped a class of “civil servants” 
capable of administering the in- 
dustries of the country, and even 
if we had such a class, it is doubt- 
ful if we could protect it from poli- 
tical domination. 

Let’s take the post office as an 
example. It is put forward as a 

[15] 


shining example of the success of 
state ownership and management. 
It is a great institution, yet it is 
patent to anyone who has ever 
studied postal costs and deficits, 
that if it were operated for profit, 
instead of for the benefit of the 
party in power, it could reduce the 
rates on first-class and third-class 
mail 50 per cent and still make a 
handsome profit. This could be 
done by (1) the elimination of 
unnecessary postmasterships and 
letting assistant postmasters run 
their post office which they usually 
do anyway ; (2) by stopping “dead 
head” mail sent out by politicians, 
government agencies, and country 
newspaper publishers (the radio 
has made these franking privileges 
unnecessary); (3) by arranging 
rural free delivery routes on a 
motorized instead of a horse-and- 
buggy basis; (4) by paying higher 
wages and larger salaries in order 
to attract men of greatest ability, 
and (5) by establishing incentives 
whereby postal officials would be 
rewarded on the basis of their value 
to the service, rather than their 
value to the political party in 


power. (Continued on page 42) 



























“TED THE TESTER” 


BRUSH BUSINESS COMES IN 
WHERE TED" HANGS OUT! 


Dear fellows: 


LBEESA 


38E135155 


“WALT” FOSS, Eorror 


“Thanks for that nice bunch of ideas a lot of you sent 


in to me. Keep ‘em coming. 


Even though some successful sell- 


ing plan you use seems old to you, it will be new to somebody 


else. 


H. M. Eberly of Lititz, Pennsylvania, wins $5.00 and a 
good substantial brush business for himself with the following: 


Six Ways to Work 
with Jobber Salesmen 


“Walt” Foss’s “Idea Exchange,” and his method of getting 
retailers to display and sell Wooster brushes, are just 
two of the many reasons why jobbers’ salesmen are loyal 


An article based on information obtained from 
“WALT” FOSS, Vice President, Wooster Brush Company 


Anything you send to job- 
1 ¢ bers’ salesmen must be simple. 
This isn’t because jobbers’ sales- 
men are simple themselves. On the 
contrary, the amount of informa- 
tion they carry in their heads 
would stump many a manufacturer 
who, after all, must know only one 
line of products. The real reason 
is that neither the retailers’ nor the 
jobbers’ salesmen have the time or 
patience to wriggle through a com- 





plicated or involved sales proposal. 

Our main sales effort on a line 
of nearly 2,000 brushes is built 
around a system of selling twenty- 
six selected Wooster brushes, a 
swinging metal panel display, 
twenty-four packages of brush 
cleaner and attractive advertising 
material. 

The initial order for this ma- 
terial costs the dealer $16.15. Each 
of the twenty-six brushes is a best 
[16] 
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seller, selected after a long study 
of dealer sales and our own factory 
shipments. While we have brushes 
which sell for as much as $30 each, 
retail, we are happy to have job- 
bers’ salesmen sell this initial order, 
or sampler, because we know it will 
lead to new brush business in the 
future. 


¢ To obtain good results from 
2. jobbers’ salesmen on a qual- 
ity line you must furnish them with 
some brief, concise and forceful 
material which will justify prices. 
Unless they believe your prices to 
be right they are going to sell a 
cheaper line. And who wouldn’t? 
We try to furnish our jobbers’ 
salesmen with specific information 
telling them just why two brushes, 
for example, apparently identical 
in appearance, may sell at a 10 to 
20 per cent differential in price. To 
illustrate, here is a quotation from 
a letter written to jobbers’ sales- 
men: 

We all know that price often 
plays a big part in any sale. In this 
respect brushes are no different 
from anything else—you usually 
get just what you pay for. Natur- 
ally, you sometimes run up against 
a brush that is cheaper than what 
you offer. And in some cases it may 
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be difficult to explain the difference. 
However, it’s always there. 

With almost a century of ex- 
perience in the manufacture of 
paint and varnish brushes exclu- 
sively, we feel that we know just 
about all the “tricks” of brush 
making. However, knowing the 
tricks and using them are two dif- 
ferent things. Well, a lot of stunts 
can be pulled in the manufacture 
of brushes and it sometimes takes 
quite a while for them to show up 
because they usually aren’t ap- 
parent on the surface, and often a 
dealer has to go through the pain- 
ful and costly experience of dis- 
gruntled or lost customers before 
he realizes his mistake in trying to 
buy too cheaply. 

It’s impossible to mention here 
all of the many ways there are of 
cutting corners in brush making. 
But some of them are: 

1. Short holds. That is only a 
very short length of bristle in the 
setting which allows a_ longer 
length clear but frequently causes 
all kinds of trouble in shedding, 
opening up or even causing the 
brush to come entirely apart in 
use. 

2. Use of raw or untreated 
bristle stock just as it comes from 
China, which bristle gets “wild” or 


“lousy” when put in painting ma- 
terials and such a brush will never 
work satisfactorily. 

3. Use of inferior grades of 
bristle stock which may or may not 
look all right in an unused brush 
but will never wear properly or 
apply paint satisfactorily. This is 
one of the tricks it sometimes takes 
a bristle expert to detect. 

4. Unwashed varnish, enamel or 
lacquer brushes. 

There are many other brush- 
making tricks that are usually 
practiced by those firms which have 
nothing to talk about but prices. 
All these cut the cost, consequently 
the selling price. As I said before, 
we could use them in Wooster 
brushes but we won’t, because the 
history of such lines has always 
been that they are short-lived and 
full of trouble. And the Wooster 
Brush Company is planning on 
being in business for another 
eighty-four years. 

A peculiar thing about such so- 
called cheap brushes is that when 
they produce a bad paint job—as 
they certainly do—nine times out 
of ten the user will blame the paint, 
varnish or enamel instead of the 
brush. This, of course, does any- 
thing else but help the dealer’s 
paint business. 








Mempsers of the Foss family 
founded the Wooster Brush Com- 
pany in 1851. Descendants of the 
founder still own and operate the 
business. “Walt” Foss, vice presi- 
dent, pictured above, tells what he 
believes to be the fundamentals of 
getting loyal cooperation from job- 
bers’ salesmen. 
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Whatever you send the job- 

e bers’ salesmen must be sent 
in a friendly spirit. You must not 
put yourself up on a pedestal and 
talk to them as an “authority.” 
You must not preach. I think this is 
important, for the manufacturer 
who cannot win the friendship of 
jobbers’ salesmen is under a severe 
handicap right from the start. In 
our own business we grasp every 
possible opportunity of acquaint- 
ing ourselves personally with as 
many jobbers’ salesmen as possible. 
We are always glad of an opportu- 
nity of attending meetings of job- 
bers’ salesmen. When we are in- 
vited, we make every effort to per- 
sonally talk with as many sales- 
men ‘as possible. We make special 
preparations for any opportunity 
of this kind because we consider it 
one of the most important oppor- 
tunities existing in our sales work. 

For more than fifteen years I 
have written a brief bulletin for 
jobbers’ salesmen called The Idea 
Exchange. One of the features of 
this bulletin is a standing offer to 
pay $5.00 for every jobbers’ sales- 
man’s letter we print in The Idea 
Exchange. At the bottom of every 
letter is printed the line, “Write 
your questions and suggestions to 
‘Walt’ at the Wooster Brush Com- 
pany, Wooster, Ohio.” 

Under no circumstances do we 
try to print in this bulletin any 
advice on salesmanship, or make 
any comments which would by the 
widest stretch of imagination seem 
to put us in the position of telling 
the jobbers’ salesmen how to run 
their business or their affairs. We 
try to make the bulletin friendly, 
brief and easy to read, permitting 
the jobbers themselves to tell their 
salesmen what and how to sell. 


4. The jobbers’ salesmen must 
« have confidence in their knowl- 
edge of a line before they will try to 
put any selling effort behind it. 
If they feel that they don’t know 
quite as much about the line as 
they should, they are likely to de- 
vote their special attention to an- 
other line. We have tried for many 
years to give our jobbers’ salesmen 





facts which will build up their con- 
fidence in our line. We have a regu- 
lar package of information we send 
to all new jobbers’ salesmen as 
quickly as we learn their names. 
One of the most successful pieces 
of this mailing is a twent y-two-page 
booklet made up from a collection 
of letters written to jobbers’ sales- 
men ten years ago. All these let- 
ters were gathered together in this 
one eight and one-half by eleven 
inch booklet and printed in imita- 
tion typewriter type, in one color. 


Whatever you send to job- 
5. bers’ salesmen to help them 
must be reasonably unselfish. We 
like to think that at least some of 
the material we send to jobbers’ 
salesmen will help them sell other 
high-quality brushes as well as 
ours. Of course, our purpose is 
selfish in that whatever we send to 
jobbers’ salesmen is intended to 
help them sell Wooster brushes. 
However, we do not plaster “Woo- 
ster” all over every piece we send 
out, nor do we try to give the im- 
pression that the only good brushes 
are Wooster brushes. Typical of 
our promotion is the following 
paragraph from a letter to job- 


> salesmen: 


bers 

1. If it’s worth painting, it’s 
worth a decent brush. 

2. Bristles in a good brush don’t 
come out on the job. 

3. Painting material flows evenly 
and smoothly—works the paint 
thoroughly into the surface. 

4. With proper care a good 
brush will last and continue to give 
good work. 

5. There is the right brush for 
every painting job. 

We could have used “Wooster” 
in place of words such as “decent,” 
“good,” and “right,” but we pre- 
fer to promote the idea of good 
brushes, confident when 
customers are educated to buy 
good brushes, and salesmen are 
taught to sell them, Wooster will 


feeling 


get its share. 


In any plan for winning the 
6. cooperation of jobbers’ sales- 
men we must remember time is the 
essence of all jobbers’ salesmen’s 


work. I remember one time several 
years ago when I was traveling 
with a wholesale hardware sales- 
man. We had made about ten calls 
during the day. Supper time came 





at least my supper time—and 
the salesman said nothing about 
knocking off for the day. It got 
to be seven o’clock, and there were 
still a couple of calls to make on 
small stores that kept open after 
customary closing time. 

Because I was tired and hungry 
I suggested that we knock off and 
visit these two small dealers the 
following morning. 

“In this business there’s just no 
such thing as making a couple of 
extra calls tomorrow,” answered 
the salesman to my suggestion that 
we stop. “Tomorrow I have just 
as many calls to make as we have 
today. We can’t stop. We'll go on 
and make these two calls—other- 
wise we’d have to miss them entirely 
this trip.” 

Then and there I realized, more 
than ever before, how wrong a 
manufacturer can be when he tries 
to induce jobbers’ salesmen to 
spend a lot of time selling his line. 
It simply can’t be done. The job- 
ber salesman has a full week’s sched- 
ule. If he stops at every customer 
even a few minutes longer than he 
plans to, he is in trouble before the 
end of the week. He is behind sched- 
ule, or he is forced to pass up good 
customers whom he has taught to 
expect him at a certain time, or a 
certain day of the week. 

All of the necessary information 
to sell our Sampler Brush Selling 
System is condensed on one sheet 
for a catalog insert. In a minute 
or two the jobber salesman can ex- 
plain the entire plan, take the order 
for a sample set of brushes and 
continue selling other items which 
he is pushing, or be on his way to 
another customer. 

The panel display on which the 
brushes are mounted is made to 
attach to the paint shelves, and 
swing in both directions. Ever 
after its installation it is a re- 
minder to the dealer and the sales- 
man to keep up the stock. To assist 


salesmen and (Continued on page 38) 
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‘ NOTE TO 
‘ ECONOMISTS: 


Wake 
Up and 
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oA @ During 1930 and 1931 you were busy assuring us that the country’s business was 
vi fundamentally sound. While you were spouting nice little phrases the roar of the fall- 
he ing wreckage was heard by nearly everyone but you. 

he @ It required nearly two years for you to find out what was going on. Will it require 
ns another two years for you to learn that business is pretty good right now? 

to @ If you will just lift your noses out of your stale statistics, forget your graphs and 
ra charts, get out into the country where business is being done, you’d see that people have 
. ceased waiting for you to tell them when to spend their money. 

= @ A couple of examples: You predicted a dull time for steel this spring; now the 
eet stories read, “Steel output better than predicted.” While you were talking about prob- 
ute abilities of ultimate credit expansion, desirability for possible currency inflation, the 
ex- French Crisis (there’s always a crisis in France), long terms, short terms, technical posi- 
der tion and all your mumbo-jumbo phraseology, the printers turned in and bought a million 
und , . ‘ : 
ch dollars’ worth of presses in May from Miehle alone. 

to @ We are thankful that Henry Ford pays so little attention to you. Last year when 

you were talking about liquidations, excess bank reserves, non-ferrous metal prices, fore- 

the shadowed cyclical variations, gold bloc trouble, Ford calmly announced that he’d sell 
be a million cars in 1935 in spite of hell, high water or hard times. Well, it looks as if he’s 
aes going to do it. He’s long past the halfway mark as this is written. 

re- @ Perhaps we'd be better off if there were more business men like Ford who pay little 
17 attention to you.—E. W. 
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Man Power in Selling 


The turn of events has started business men thinking in 
terms of more sales contacts. The realization is Srowing 
that a market for a product, regardless of its potential pos- 
sibilities, is no larger than the man power that is developed 


URING the next six 
months it is expected 
that 200,000 salesmen 
now haphazardly em- 

ployed will have permanent jobs. 
This estimate was made by one of 
the largest placement agencies in 
Chicago, a company which during 
the past twenty years has placed 
more salesmen than any other 
agency in the United States. The 
demand from business for salesmen, 
according to our informant, has 
reached a point where it is difficult 
to find capable, trained men. The 
agency has on file now two hundred 
sales jobs. A number of clients of 
this agency have announced their 


intention of doubling the size of 
their sales force as quickly as men 
can be found. Others are training 
and putting into service groups of 
younger men with little or no sales 
experience. 

What is back of this develop- 
ment? In some cases, management 
looks for a return of keen com- 
petition as a result of the break- 
down of NRA codes. But in most 
instances, the determination to ex- 
pand the sales force is born of the 
belief that the worst of the depres- 
sion is definitely over, that there is 
ample credit available to support 
a larger volume of business, that 
the policy of reflation is working 


and that the recovery we have been 
experiencing in the last six months 
is healthy and sound. These busi- 
ness men, quite wisely, figure that 
there will be a marked upturn in 
business this fall, and they are tak- 
ing advantage of the summer lull 
to train and get into production as 
many salesmen as the expected in- 
crease in volume will warrant. 

This willingness to open the 
sales throttle is in itself a good 
reason why business is going to be 
better this fall. While it may mean 
temporarily lower profits, it will 
have a healthful effect on the re- 
employment of labor, and tend to 
put business recovery on a more 
solid and permanent footing. 
Therefore, the expansion of the 
sales force during the next few 
months is not only a wise thing 
from a_business-building stand- 
point, but a very practical means 
of supporting the government’s re- 
covery program, speeding the 
balancing of the federal budget, 
thus hastening the return of normal 
economic conditions. 

The following suggestions are 
offered to assist in developing a 
larger sales force either by working 
more territories intensively or fewer 
territories extensively. 





Three Ways to Get Good Salesmen 





Using Your Own 
Salesmen as 


Offer a traveling bag, or some other suitable award, to any salesman who will bring 
a new man into the organization. A condition to the prize is that the new man must 
show an average production of predetermined volume during the first six months of 





Recruiting employment. The “candidates” presented by the salesmen must, of course, be accept- 
Sergeants able to the management—the salesman merely functioning as a “recruiting sergeant.” 
Merchandise is recommended instead of cash as it avoids putting your salesmen in the 
position of making money on a friend. 
Furnishing In most cities there are several large employers who operate employment departments. 
Blanks to Local Furnish managers of these departments with pads of “introduction” forms. Induce them 
Employment to hand one of these to any likely looking salesman who applies to them for a job, but 
M a who for some good reason they cannot at the moment employ. Most employment man- 
managers agers are glad to cooperate because it helps the local employment situation. They know 


if they can send a good salesman your way, you will reciprocate should they ever need 
cooperation in the matter of obtaining new employees. 
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Customers Are 
in Touch with 
Good Men 





Write to a few of your best customers, especially in open territories, and ask them to 
recommend from among the salesmen who call upon them, a man who they think would 
make a good representative for you. This plan has the double advantage of getting in 
touch with men who are making good on their present jobs, and obtaining the customer’s 
cooperation and support for the man he recommended. As a rule it is best to explain 
you do not seek to hire competitive salesmen; they have too much to “unlearn.” 





Three Ways to Cut the Size of Territories 





The Use 
of Junior 
Salesmen 


Convince salesmen who are now spreading their effort too thinly, that they could get 
more business if they had a “bird dog” to help them. Offer to pay the salary for six 
months of a younger man who will work under the senior salesman taking over his less 
profitable accounts, thus giving him more time to concentrate on more profitable cus- 
tomers. The added business which the older salesman will get from having more time to 
spend on potentially larger accounts, will usually pay the junior’s salary. 





Guarantee 
Average Earnings 
for the 

First Year 


Pick a territory that is under-cultivated and use it as a test to convince other salesmen 
they can make more money by working a smaller territory more intensively. Show your 
confidence in your plan by guaranteeing to the salesman that if he does not make as much 
money out of the smaller territory as he would have made out of his large territory, 
then you will give him a commission check equal to the average of the other salesmen. 
This is better than guaranteeing him last year’s earnings, as is so often done. 





Assume 
Traveling 
Expense of 
Commission Men 


Commission men naturally are loathe to give up accounts from which they are deriving 
an income. That is their objection to accepting a more compact territory: It can be 
offset by the house if the company assumes the salesman’s traveling expenses for one 
year. Since the reduction in size of the territory will greatly reduce traveling costs, 
this plan does not cost the house a great deal, it carries full control over the sales- 
man’s routing and operation, and it is better than increasing commissions. 





Two Ways 


to Increase Sales Call Efficiency 





Provide 
“Lead” Getters 
to Salesmen 


In addition to employing more salesmen, man power can be increased by making it 
possible for a salesman to spend more time face to face with buyers. That is equivalent 
to increasing the number of salesmen. Try furnishing salesmen with a supply of direct- 
mail folders, changed every month, designed to get leads. These may be mailed out to 
new accounts, prospects, or others upon whom the salesman is working. In the case of 
commission men, they will usually be glad to do the addressing and pay the postage. 





Furnish 

Each Salesman 
a “Call’ 
Organizer 


To stress the importance of time management, salesmen are sometimes supplied with 
cards or forms so that they can better organize their work. They should be constantly 
urged in bulletins to “plan their work, and work their plan.” These work organizers, 
by providing space after each call, are used for reporting the results of calls to the office, 
thus saving writing reports—a job every salesman despises—and making it easier for 
both the salesman and the house to check his work. 














More Chaff for the 
Guinea Pigs! 


Arthur Kallet’s new book “Counterfeit,” fathered 
by Consumers’ Research, raises the question: 
“How much longer can they get away with it?” 


RTHUR KALLET’S Coun- 
terfeit—adds another to 
the lengthening list of 
derogatory books issued 

under the implied endorsement of 
Consumers’ Research, Inc. Mr. 
Kallet was co-author with F. J. 
Schlink of 100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs, and the present volume, ac- 
cording to its jacket, is written 
with the “accuracy and zeal” which 
characterized that earlier paragon 
among best sellers. There is, to be 
sure, the usual adroit disclaimer of 
responsibility in the preface, Mr. 
Kallet being “indebted to Consum- 
ers’ Research” for much of his 
data, but the responsibility for the 
use thereof is his alone. None the 
less, the book is advertised and sold 
as a Consumers’ Research publi- 
‘ation, it is accepted as such by 
the ordinary reader, and the eva- 
sion of responsibility is nothing 
more nor less than a subterfuge. 

It is not my intention to review 
this precious document. In sum and 
substance, it is merely a_ repeti- 
tion of the charges against manu- 
facturers of advertised, trade- 
marked products that were made 
in the preceding volumes; the 
Guinea Pig symposium, Skin Deep, 
Partners in Plunder and Your 
Money’s Worth. The specific prod- 
ucts assailed are different (to some 
extent, at least), but’ we have the 
same old ingredients 
harmful to youth and innocence 
under certain remote and excep- 
tional contingencies, the 


poisonous 


same 


demonstrations that packaged 
goods cost more than the raw ma- 
terials in commercial quantities, 
the same assertions that the ad- 
vertised claims for trade-marked 
products are false and fraudulent, 
and so following. 

Taken as a whole, and in its 
general effect, the book is an as- 
sault upon the motives and integ- 
rity of the manufacturers of 
trade-marked products as a class. 
By suggestion, inference and in- 
nuendo it attributes to such manu- 
facturers either a total disregard 
of moral obligations to the con- 
suming public, or a deliberate in- 
tention to deceive, mislead and 
exploit the consumer. Such insinua- 
tions and innuendos constitute 
commercial libel, and Mr. Kallet 
and his associates are by way of 
becoming wholesale dealers in that 
commodity, whether they realize it 
or not. 

In spite of the disclaimer of re- 
sponsibility (made no doubt with 
the object of mitigating or avoid- 
ing possibility of legal liability), 
it is clear that the outfit at Wash- 
ington, New Jersey, is not object- 
ing to the popular identification 
of the book as a Consumers’ Re- 
search publication, and that they 
expect to profit by it as propa- 
ganda for their bulletin service can 
be taken for granted. No matter 
how bitterly they may resent the 
term “commercial libel” as applied 
to this sort of propaganda, they 
can hardly dodge the moral re- 


[22 


sponsibility for it. And as a matter 
of fact, an examination of their 
own publications, under their own 
imprint, discloses a steady tend- 
ency in this same direction. In the 
beginning their work could be fairly 
characterized as impartial and un- 
prejudiced, but it has steadily 
degenerated in the direction of 
what amounts to a campaign or 
crusade against advertising and 
advertised merchandise. More and 
more frequently one finds in their 
bulletins these same imputations 
and insinuations against the in- 
tegrity and morality of a whole 
class of business men. 

For all of which there is alleged, 
of course, a very noble and altruis- 
tic motive. The ultimate objective, 
ostensibly at least, is the abolition 
of the “profit system,” and these 
specific attacks upon individuals 
are merely a preparation of the 
soil for the seeds of the new gospel. 
It is the age-old story of an idealis- 
tic end as the justification for 
means that are ignoble and inequit- 
able. 

To be sure, Consumers’ Research 
is not the only source from which 
this particular propaganda ema- 
nates. The Washington, New Jer- 
sey, crusaders are widely aided and 
abetted by other more or less well- 
organized groups, not by any 
means excluding certain official or 
semi-official propagandists in 
Washington, D. C. Unfortunately 
also, they derive considerable sup- 
port and confirmation of their 
charges against advertised prod- 
ucts from the current activities of 
certain advertisers: the noisy 
minority which persists in the pro- 
motion of humbug and hypocrisy 
in newspapers and magazines and 
on the air. The reader of one of 
these crusading books needs only 
to turn on his radio or pick up a 
magazine in the barber shop or 
beauty parlor to get evidence that 
will bear out the suggested infer- 
ence that advertising is unworthy 
of respect or confidence, and that 
the makers of advertised products 
have little or no regard for the 
public interest. 

That this is the fact does not, 
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however, mitigate the offensive 
propaganda, or in any degree ab- 
solve its promoters from responsi- 
bility. Indeed, it merely intensifies 
the seriousness of the libelous as- 
saults upon a whole class of busi- 
ness men. “The greater the truth, 
the greater the libel” is a legal 
maxim not without considerable 
pertinence in this connection, and 
the truth that there are many ad- 
vertisers willing to exploit the 
public only adds gravity to the 
false insinuation that all adver- 
tisers are rogues and swindlers. It 
is certainly no valid excuse or 
justification for a propaganda 
which tends to destroy the effective- 
ness of advertising as a tool of 
merchandising, and at the same 
time destroy the good will which 
honest business men have acquired 
for their trade-marks. 

T. Swann Harding, in the book 
entitled The Popular Practice of 
Fraud, published by Longmans 
last February, devotes consider- 
able space to the activities of Con- 
sumers’ Research, which he classes 
with McCann and Ambruster and 
others as “putative friends of the 
consumer.” He does not directly 
assail their sincerity, but is pretty 
vigorous in denunciation of their 
methods of wholesale condemna- 
tion, and their tactics in contribut- 
ing to the defeat of the first Cope- 
land Bill. In this connection he 
Says: 

“This last class of opponents 
predicated its oppsition upon the 
grounds that the Copeland Bill 
had been completely emasculated, 
was worse than no bill at all, and 
should not be passed; they also 
attacked Senator Copeland per- 
sonally as no better than he should 
be. They worked energetically to 
split the consumer groups that 
supported the bill, and by throw- 
ing many of the consumers into the 
opposition, beautifully confused 
the issue, made it appear that con- 
sumers themselves were too stupid 
to work for their own protection, 
and probably had as much to do 
with the defeat of the bill as any 
other agency. At the same time they 
saved for themselves a valuable 
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Excerpts from a book just issued by the state of Virginia which 
is to be used in all high schools and colleges throughout the 
state, and which outlines a radically new procedure for student 
education— 


Here are some questions asked in the book: 


“How do propaganda and advertising lead to waste in family 


and community life?’ 


“How does the control of the school, the press and the church by 


the ruling class deprive men of intellectual and moral freedom?” 


“How does the suppression of invention, technical and engi- 


neering knowledge deprive men of economic and social freedom?” 


“How does the control of scientific research for profit deny free- 


dom for all men?” 


“How do periodic breakdowns of the capitalistic order deprive 


men of freedom?” 


Here are some specific assignments: 


Interview “a number of local people to find out what unwise 


purchase they have made because of high-pressure salesmanship.” 


Investigate, report on, and discuss “the financial loss and health 
hazards to the consumer resulting from inferior goods sold under 
highly advertised brands (antiseptics, mineral oil, food prod- 
ucts, cigarettes) .” 

Develop “the ability to discriminate between honest and mislead- 


ing advertising in order to be able to avoid waste m purchases.” 


“e 
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field of consumer protection within 
which thousands of dollars in rich 
fees were ready to be garnered so 
long as we have an imperfect food 
and drug law.” (The italics are 
mine, and not Mr. Harding’s.) 

In addition, Mr. Harding lists 
in an appendix six closely printed 
pages of errors, misstatements, ex- 
aggerations and innuendoes con- 
tained in 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs. 

Quite obviously, The Popular 
Practice of Fraud is no glorifica- 
tion of advertising, and contains 
- no defense or condonation of prac- 
tices which fool and mislead the 
consumer. The author is quite as 
vigorous in denouncing roguery 
and quackery as is Mr. Schlink, 
Mr. Kallet, or Mr. Chase. He does, 
however, make the effort to dis- 
criminate (even if he is not always 
successful), and he tries at least 
to avoid unfair suggestions and in- 
sinuations. In addition, Mr. Hard- 
ing is free from what he character- 
izes as “the peculiar God-complex 
of your typical reformers who 
appear to exude a toxic and some- 
what aromatic perspiration of 
glorified self-righteousness at every 
pore.” 

None the less, the New Jersey 
_ nonprofit corporation continues 
to trumpet the assertion that its 
findings are “still unchallenged” ; 
continues to advance as justifica- 


tion of its stricture upon business 
morals the fact that those specifi- 
cally under attack have remained 
silent and refrained from bringing 
suits for damages. True enough, 
there would probably be little im- 
mediate and tangible profit to be 
gained from a damage suit against 
such a defendant, and expediency 
may suggest that it is better policy 
merely to ignore the injury to 
reputation and good will. That, in 
all probability, is exactly what the 
outfit is relying upon, and the 
longer the policy of silence con- 
tinues the greater will be the as- 
surance that charges, however 
reckless or unfounded, will go un- 
challenged. The damage that may 
ultimately be done to the popular 
acceptance of trade-marked goods, 
not to speak of the decrease in the 
efficiency of advertising, is clearly 
incalculable, and in all likelihood 
will be irreparable. 

Nothing will or can be done 
about it, of course, so long as the 
manufacturers and others who are 
under fire continue to take it “lying 
down.” On the other hand, there 
is considerable warrant for the be- 
lief that the crusade has reached 
the stage where legal action might 
be successfully applied as a deter- 
rent which would at least have a 
sobering effect upon the reckless 
exhuberance with which the “cam- 


paign” is conducted. There might 
indeed be little profit for the in- 
dividual in the way of personal 
damages, but the opportunity to 
render a public service is not with- 
out appeal to business men in spite 
of the thesis that their lives are 
dedicated to the unmitigated pur- 
suit of profits. If only a few of 
those whose products are directly 
libeled would take action, without 
too much regard to the question of 
damages, it would probably have 
considerable effect as a check on 
the poisonous propaganda. It is 
high time that the responsibility 
for such reflections upon the in- 
tegrity of a whole group of business 
men was brought home. 

This, in my judgment, would be 
rendering a service to Consumers’ 
Research as well as to advertisers 
and business men generally. A serv- 
ice such as theirs, conducted im- 
partially and without prejudice, 
could become of great value to the 
public and to honest business as 
well. As it stands, however, their 
crusading zeal is far outrunning 
their discretion. In pursuit of a 
hypothetical ideal they are losing 
the sense of proportion, of justice 
and responsibility. At this rate 
they will ultimately destroy their 
own usefulness, and to bring them 
up with a round turn would be 
doing them a favor.—R. W. J. 


Brookings Institute Continues “New Deal’ Studies 


E Formation of Capi- 
tal,” by Harold G. Moul- 
ton, is third in a series of 
four volumes issued by the 

Brookings Institute on the Distri- 
bution of Wealth and Income in 
Relation to Economic Progress. 
The two previous volumes, “Ameri- 
ca’s Capacity to Produce” and 
“America’s Capacity to Consume” 
have been outstanding contribu- 
tions to the basic economic studies 
of the depression. All three volumes 
upset a few of the theories of the 
New as well as the Old Deal econo- 





mists. This volume analyzes the 
factors involved in transforming 
money savings into capital equip- 
ment. It challenges traditional con- 
ceptions as to the forces which 
govern the growth of productive 
capital ; demonstrates the depend- 
ence of capital expansion upon con- 
sumptive demand, and discloses how 
excessive savings may easily pro- 
duce financial disorder. 

What we need at this stage of 
our economic history, the author 
points out, is a larger flow of funds 
through the consumptive channels 





rather than more abundant sav- 
ings. Such a conclusion is a little 
startling to these of us who have 
been brought up on the theory that 
thrift was the basis of the nation’s 
prosperity. Of course, the old 
theory was that money savings 
enter the market as direct demand 
for capital goods. With the publi- 
cation of the fourth book of this 
series, “Income and Economic 
Progress,” the entire study will 
represent one of the most signifi- 
cant contributions to economic 
thought today. 
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Is henneth Collins Off His Track? 


DVERTISING (unlike By KENNETH COLLINS, Vice President, Gimbel Bros., New York City 
Caesar’s Gaul) can, I 
think, be divided into two 
parts: National advertis- 
ing which has to create the desire 
to buy. Retail advertising which 
tells where to buy. Both of these, I 
believe, have been pretty far off the 
H track in the past six months or 

year. My hope is that both will get 
back where they belong. 

Bitter experience has taught me 
in the past year that the only prod- 
ucts that are going to sell in qguan- 
tity through advertising or any 
other promotional effort, will be 
those which are strictly utilitarian, 
and which stick pretty close to 
moderate and low prices. This is 
not a hypothetical argument. It’s 
not a theory I have evolved out of 
thin air. It’s the observation of a 
man who daily watches customers 
coming into our metropolitan 
stores and who sees at the end of 
the day that the volume of sales 
is largely made up of sheets and 
towels and shoes and two-trouser 
suits, of inexpensive walnut furni- 
ture and summer rugs and glass- 
ware, and children’s clothes— 
things, in other words, that wear 
out sooner or later, and which must Doers Mr. Collins think that Americans can buy no more than 
be replaced; not things which these African aborigines? 
fancy or a new desire would lead 
people to buy. 
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In other words, the function ENNETH COLLINS, the sales promotion head 
right now of national advertising, of Gimbel Bros., urges retailers to stop trying to 


which in good times was constantly 
seeking for novelties to exploit, for 
new and strange kinds of products 
ro been ie asa If his advice were followed, what would become of the 
Oe ee ee manufacturers of radios, cameras, fishing tackle, golf 


articles of daily need which con- : 
tribute to the everyday comfort clubs, silverware, and a thousand other excellent prod- 


sell anything but sheets, towels, shoes, two-trouser suits, 
inexpensive walnut furniture and similar necessities. 








and the happiness of the American ucts which are largely responsible in making up the dif- 

people. ference between the American and South Sea Island 
I make practicaily no exceptions standard of living? 

to this rule. An electric icebox is no 

longer regarded as a luxury. It has We believe Mr. Collins is off the track—that his view- 

to do with keeping the baby’s milk point is wrong—that he has a bad case of New York 

from souring; it has to do with price-phobia. 


keeping vegetables and foodstuffs 
fresh. It is a proper article for 
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intensive exploitation. A tooth 
paste or a cigarette or a face 
powder or a chewing gum have be- 
come as much a part of the daily 
necessities of life to millions of 
Americans as have food and furni- 
ture. These are right subjects for 
hard-hitting advertising. 

But, unfortunately, the adver- 
tising pages of many of our publi- 
cations, following, apparently, the 
whimsies of manufacturers, are 
filled up with the exploitation of 
gadgets, of the new kinds of toys, 
strange kinds of fishing rods, 
utterly different breakfast foods, 
sets of books in unusual bindings, 
queer kinds of devices for massag- 
ing, beauty culture, etc. Just turn 
the pages of almost any publica- 
tion and you will recognize these 
articles by the hundreds. What 
happens when they get to the point 
of sale? 

Only one or two out of ten are 
found to serve a practical everyday 
need. And they are about the only 
ones that become best sellers. The 
American public is not yet in the 
position of requiring the creation 
of new desires. There are too many 
crying needs, everyday ones, which 
must be filled first. This practical 
demand on national advertising is 
more than ever a demand on retail 
advertising. 

I find, to be specific, that about 
the only real job for a retail ad- 
vertising department today is to 
keep asking constantly about every 
article that is being considered for 
an advertising page: Is it a prac- 
tical article? Is the price moderate? 
Will it sell without taking large 
space and using flamboyant lan- 
guage? Has it already proved to 
be a success when offered for sale 
without advertising? 

I find that, if affirmative an- 
swers can’t be made to these ques- 
tions, the advertising department 
inevitably rues the day it was per- 
suaded to put other articles on the 
page. For those articles won’t sell 
in quantity. 

It’s very hard for either the na- 
tional advertiser or the retail ad- 
vertiser really to get to this point 
of view. It’s a boring, dull process, 











this one of tediously going over and 
over and over the same matter of 
fact items. It’s lot more fun to 
write about new and exciting prod- 
ucts. It’s very entertaining to 
dream dreams and to build for the 
future, but this is no time for tak- 
ing chances with the Great Un- 
known. This is the time when we 
must get as much money in the till 
every night as we possibly can. 

In the palmy days of 1926 to 
1929, I was as anxious as anyone 
to advocate many separate adver- 
tisements on pages of newspapers 
exploiting new, different and un- 
usual things. Those pages, in those 
years, had a habit of paying their 
way because people with money to 
burn were ready and willing to be 
swayed by all sorts of passing 
fancies into parting with readily 
earned cash. But I have had to 
change my thinking radically in 
the past few years. I find that the 
shopping public buys from the so- 
called old-fashioned omnibus page. 
I find that they don’t respond to 
high-pressure methods. I find that 
people apparently have very ade- 
quate 20-20 eyesight, and read 
through item after item in an effort 
to match a store’s offerings with 
their pocketbooks. 

This is, frankly, pretty much a 
doctrine of expediency. It hasn’t a 
thing to do with building for the 
future. It hasn’t anything to do 
with pleasant conventional theories 
about the “ethics of the craft,” the 
professional standing of the busi- 
ness man, or the kudos he is going 
to get in trade publications. 

I am frankly sick to death of the 
men who wander around this coun- 
try making pleasant speeches about 
their advertising problems and 
about the future of their business, 
and who go home and _ simply 
“whack away” at the next day’s 
business. That’s what they should 
be doing, that latter part .. . and 
they shouldn’t be making speeches 
to the contrary. It’s all right to 
theorize about the probable course 
of your business in 1938 or *39, but 
by that time it may be too late for 
Herpicide. You have a daily prob- 
lem and that problem is one of 





eking out dollar after dollar by 
sticking exactly to the middle of 
the road. 

This doesn’t leave any room for 
theories about fine copywriting, it 
leaves very little room for new 
techniques of art work, it cer- 
tainly has nothing to do with New 
Caslon as against Bodoni. But it 
does have a lot to do with trying 
to turn the average advertising 
man into a merchant. I know of 
only about a half dozen in the 
country. And I guess that’s why 
the others are generally not so well 
regarded as are certain of their 
merchandising associates. For they 
are constantly being swayed by 
those who still think that the busi- 
ness of running advertising agen- 
cies and retail stores is that of 
creating pretty advertising and ex- 
ploiting articles that people just 
don’t want. 

It’s hard to resist the importu- 
nities of manufacturers who are 
forever trying to persuade us that 
some interesting little novelty or 
gadget will be the answer to the 
maiden’s prayer. It seems so at- 
tractive. The price is apparently so 
low. We are frequently talked into 
buying and promoting such an ar- 
ticle, and when we count the cost, 
as against the result, we realize we 
have made a mistake. 

I have on my desk a silver cheese 
knife a manufacturer left with me 
the other day in the hope that we 
would buy an enormous quantity 
of them, promote them at a low 
price, and sell tens of thousands. 
We wouldn’t. People still need 
cheese, not cheese knives. Until 
they get the first, they won’t buy 
the second. 

So my practical counsel as to 
what we people in retailing and ad- 
vertising should concern ourselves 
with in the next six months is the 
promotion, day in and day out, of 
those goods which have become ac- 
cepted by the American people as 
necessities. This, of course, does 
not close the door to change and 
improvement. 

The automobile is now regarded 
as a necessity. An improvement on 
an automobile (Continued on page 40) 























|. P. SEIBERLING, Vice President 
of the Seiberling Rubber Company 
raises the issue: 


Are We Stacking the Gards 
Against Independent Dealers? 


AST year at a Washington 
meeting, one ‘‘chain’*’ 
spokesman referred to the 
system of distributing 

merchandise through the independ- 
ent retailer as being “obsolete and 
antiquated as the canal boat,” and 
another “chain” representative 
said that the independent retailer 
was doomed if for no other reason 
than that “the slide-rule of eco- 
nomics” definitely figured him out 
of the picture. 

There can be no doubt bet that 
in large measure the future of 
American business, as it is now 
constituted, is very closely related 
to the future of the independent 
retailer. 

What, then, does the future hold 
for the independent retailer? Cer- 
tainly an examination of the facts 
pertaining to the present condition 
of the independent retailer indicates 
that the future need not neces- 
sarily be all black—in fact, the 
present condition of the independ- 
ent retailer, instead of forecasting 
a dismal future, tends to lead one 
to view his future with some degree 
of confidence, notwithstanding the 
definite assurances of the chain 
representatives to the NRA ad- 
ministrator that the “slide-rule of 
economics” would inevitably check 
the independent retailer out of the 
picture. 

The last four years of disaster 
have awakened the independent re- 
tailer from the lethargy into which 
he was already sinking previous to 
the depression. 

The independent retailer can 
still look forward with hope and 





The independent may be down, but he’s far from out, and 
with as much as an even break from manufacturers he will 
continue to regain the ground he has lost in recent years 





optimism and regain considerable 
of the ground that he has lost, pro- 
vided manufacturers and all those 
interested in his welfare begin 
with renewed earnestness to de- 
vote themselves to helping him re- 
build along constructive lines. 
Manufacturers, who have such a 
big stake in the future of the inde- 
pendent retailer, what can you do 
to protect and increase the value 
of your investment in him? 
First and foremost, it is vital 
that you stop “stacking the cards” 
against him. The way of the inde- 


[27] 


pendent retailer is difficult enough 
without making it harder by ac- 
tively promoting the welfare of his 
chief competitor—the chain store. 

Right at this point, in fairness 
to the chains, I want to say this 
that no fair-minded individual can 
take exception to the chain system 
of distribution as such. In many 
respects the system has contributed 
greatly toward the improving of 
distribution service to the Ameri- 
can people. 

Unfortunately, some members of 


the system (Continued on page 37) 
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Four O'Clock Fatigue 


THE EIGHTH ARTICLE IN A SERIES 
ON “OFFICE MODERNIZATION’ 


While there is no known cure for that tired feeling that 
creeps over office workers late in the afternoon, there are 
methods of preventing it— such, for example, as an air- 
conditioning installation like that shown above, or plenty of 
conveniently located water coolers, or proper chairs to relieve 
tired backs, or some other suggestions in this article 
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URING the war, when 
hours were long and 
everyone was working 


under pressure, an Eng- 
lish official conceived the idea of 
serving tea in his offices as an 
antidote for “afternoon fag.” The 
idea spread to other government 
offices in London, and to private 
business. Today “Four O’Clock 
Tea” is an institution in British 
offices the world over. 

The average American visiting 
London for the first time is mildly 
amused when at four o’clock all 
business is laid aside, and everyone 
in the office, from the managing di- 
rector down to the office boy, has 
his afternoon cup of tea. But tea 
drinking does not have much 
appeal to the average American, 
and it is not likely that America 
will take seriously to it as a means 
of fighting four o’clock fatigue. 

That this afternoon fag is no 
imaginary condition in offices is 
evidenced by the fact that various 
plans have been devised to cope 
with it. A few years ago, prior to 
the depression, it was quite the 
thing to have a recess period along 
toward the end of the afternoon, 
when all the windows would be 
thrown open, employees required 
to go through “setting-up” exer- 
cises in order to get their blood 
circulating better. Executives took 
the opportunity for a “seventh 
inning stretch.” But while some 
offices still have rest periods in the 
afternoon, calisthenics have gone 
out of vogue. They caused too much 
commotion, and throwing open the 
windows caused too many colds. 

The blunt truth is that there is 
no known cure for four o’clock 
fatigue, but there are a number of 
things which can be done to prevent 
it. Foremost among these is air- 
conditioning the office. That pre- 
vents not only the let-down in the 
afternoon but increases the day- 
long efficiency of both executives 
and employees. This is especially 
true during the summer months. 
Many a high-salaried executive, 
harried with an important confer- 
ence on an unbearably hot day, 
might as well be absent as present. 
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Delayed decisions and snap judg- 
ments on the part of those who 
must do the sales planning often 
cost thousands of dollars. 

Nor is that all. Inertia pene- 
trates through the organization. 
The performance of the ordinary 
daily task has an exhausting effect. 
It is harder to think. There are 
numberless trips to the water 
cooler. The weather becomes the 
chief subject of conversation. And 
for all of that misdirected and de- 
layed effort the company pays in 
lost sales and profits. 

A study made by the Philadel- 
phia Electric Company, gives defi- 
nite comparative data of days lost 
by employees in conditioned and 
unconditioned office space. 

Comparison was made of forty- 
five employees who had been in an 
office for one complete year before, 
and one complete year after, the 
air conditioning had been installed. 
Only diseases of the respiratory 
tract and other minor illnesses— 
where the air breathed had a vital 
relation to good health—were con- 
sidered. A reduction of 44 per cent 
in lost time was found to have 
taken place during the first year 
of operation. Analysis for the sec- 
ond year of operation showed a 
reduction in lost time of 46 per 
cent. 

Another study was carried on 
along different lines in the New 
Kensington office of the Philadel- 
phia Electric Company. Here the 
air-conditioning system had been 
installed at the time the office was 
built and offered no opportunity to 
make a before-and-after study of 
employees. It was, therefore, de- 
cided to compare health records 
for a similar office that was not air 
conditioned. The Frankford office 
was selected for this comparison. 

The lost time analysis covered a 
period of one year from September 
1, 1932. This comparison showed 
that absences were 56 per cent less 
at the air-conditioned New Ken- 
sington office than at the Frank- 
ford office, which was not air con- 
ditioned. Analysis of the records 
for the buildings showed that 75 
per cent of the total absences were 








due to minor illnesses. Applying 
this percentage to the total absence 
due to sickness; we find that an 
average of 5.25 days per person 
per year are lost because of minor 
illness. 

The two air-conditioned offices 
showed an average decrease in lost 
time due- to minor illness of 45.5 
per cent. This reduction, when ap- 
plied to the figure of 5.25 days, is 
evaluated at $5.00 per employee 
per year due to the reduction in 
lost time. This does not include an 
evaluation of any other advantages 
of air conditioning such as in- 
creased efficiency. 

Another Philadelphia company, 
the Philadelphia Saving Fund 
Society, operating a large office 
building at Twelfth and Market 
Streets, recently installed air-con- 
ditioning equipment and_subse- 
quently asked for a frank expres- 
sion on the part of their tenants as 
well as their own employees con- 
cerning the benefit they personally 
derived from being able to work 
in air-conditioned offices. The re- 
sult of the inquiry was as follows: 

Ninety-two per cent stated that 








air conditioning was beneficial to 
their health. 

Ninety-five per cent felt that 
their efficiency had been enhanced. 

Ninety per cent reported less 
fatigue in summer ; (72 per cent in 
winter ). 

Eighty-two per cent reported 
fewer winter colds. 

Sixty-five per cent said that 
their colds were less severe. 

Sixty-five per cent of those 
afflicted with hay fever said they 
had been benefited. 

Ninety-nine per cent found the 
offices cleaner and quieter due to 
closed windows. 

Figures as to the exact increase 
in efficiency resulting from air con- 
dition have been compiled by manu- 
facturers of the equipment. The 
most conservative estimates being 
10 per cent on a yearly average. 
This figure corresponds with fig- 
ures gathered from private sources 
in making this survey. In all in- 
stances, of course, the savings 
accrue from complete air condi- 
tioning of offices, and the use of 
equipment which cools and cleans 
the air. There are several types 





Tue proper lighting and ventilating equipment is another safeguard 
against “four o'clock fatigue.” Here Venetian blinds and semi-indirect 
lighting fixtures create almost perfect lighting conditions 
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of air-conditioning equipment now 
on the market, ranging from the 
especially installed plant in the 
basement, with ducts carrying the 
air through the office and plant, to 
the portable type of air conditioner 
which may be easily and quickly in- 
stalled in any office with an electri- 
cal outlet. There are also electric 
air-exhaust fans in a variety of in- 
expensive styles available. 

While fatigue is due in large 
measure to impure or tepid air, 
there are other factors that call for 
attention. In summer time, espe- 
cially, the distribution of drinking 
water coolers should be checked. 
Are the water coolers located so 
that employees have to walk some 
distance to get a drink? If that is 
the case it should be remedied by 
the installation of more water cool- 
ers, preferably those of the modern 
type. The 
office has coolers installed in the 


electrical up-to-date 
private offices of major executives 
as a time-saving measure. There 
is another cooler in the reception 
room for the convenience of cus- 
tomers. In the office there is usually 
one cooler to every thirty em- 
ployees. Making it easy for em- 
ployees to drink plenty of fresh, 
cool water during the warm weather 
is good business. “Frequent tests,” 
says a well-known efficiency expert, 
“made over a period of ten years, 
prove conclusively that healthy, 
energetic workers turn out 20 to 
50 per cent more work in a day’s 
time, with fewer mistakes. An ade- 


quate distribution of cool water, 
readily accessible to all in an office, 
health, 
alertness and a better sustained 
work effort.” 


Another important contributing 


promotes good greater 


factor to fatigue in offices, and the 
resulting loss in efficiency, is the 
use of uncomfortable and unscien- 
tific chairs. Remember most office 
workers spend 90 per cent of their 
time sitting down. The use of 
scientifically designed, and cor- 
rectly adjusted posture chairs re- 
lieves the pressure on the nerves 
and muscles of the back and thighs, 
invites the proper position of the 
shoulders, relieves constriction of 
the chest and permits the free cir- 
culation of blood. The cost of prop- 
erly designed, modern chairs, not 
only for executives but for all those 
who are employed at desks, will pay 
amazing dividends. In the same 
way, and for the same reason, a 
check-up should be made of all 
desks and filing cabinets used in the 
office. 

Four o’clock fatigue in offices is 
particularly noticeable among 
typists and machine operators, es- 
pecially girls. A check made in one 
large office of twenty-four typists, 
showed a 20 per cent let-down in 
production during the last hour of 
the day. By the introduction of 
posture chairs, the reduction of 
noise by providing easy -running 
typewriters, and in many cases 


electric carriage return type- 


writers, this condition was largely 


corrected. A further recommenda- 
tion is to supply all operators with 
soft rubber 
made in a self-ventilating style, and 
equipping typewriters with cushion 
keys of the combination rubber 
and spring type. These not only 
protect the operator from key 
glare, but minimize the impact of 


seat cushions, now 


the finger on the key and reduce 
nerve strain. Noise, as has been 
explained, is a very important fac- 
tor in creating fatigue, and every- 
thing possible should be done to 
eliminate it. In that connection you 
will be interested in a preceding ar- 
ticle in this series dealing with 
noise in offices, and suggesting ways 
and means for controlling it. Copies 
will be sent upon request. 

It is not generally realized that 
diffused light has a great deal to 
do with the problem we are discuss- 
ing. Many offices are laid out in 
such a way that employees work 
under the difficult 
tions so far as lighting is concerned. 
They sit facing a window; or they 
work looking directly into a light, 
and these conditions, bad enough in 


most condi- 


themselves, are made worse by hav- 
ing the office painted brilliant white, 
which reflects glare and makes a 
bad situation worse. Within the 
last few years a great many offices 
have found it profitable to install 
Venetian shades, which are now 
available at relatively small cost. 
The reflections from highly finished 
desk tops and plate glass used to 
protect the top (Continued on page 40) 


THIS ARTICLE is now being reprinted in booklet form, copies of which 
will soon be available. Reprints of previous articles in this series on 
Office Modernization may be obtained free upon request to the publishers 
of AMERICAN Business. Other booklets which have been issued are: 
(1) Quieting Noisy. Offices, (2) Better Sales Control, (3) Cutting Corre- 
spondence Costs. Booklets now in preparation: “Handling Inquiries 
Quickly” and “Sales Cost Control” 

















These State “Fair Trade’ Laws 


With more and more states enacting price-maintenance laws 
which apply to intrastate commerce in a way that would be 
wholly illegal if applied to interstate commerce, it is high 
time to stop and consider how such a publie policy is going 
to affect nationally advertised, trade-marked merchandise 


# 
By ROY W. JOHNSON 


OVERNOR LEHMAN’S 
eleventh hour approval 
of the Feld-Crawford 
Bill adds New York to 

the list of states have 
adopted resale price-maintenance 
legislation applicable to trade- 
marked products. Similar laws have 
been enacted in California, Oregon, 
Washington, Wisconsin and New 
Jersey. According to a summary 
prepared by Drug Trade News, 
bills of like character have been 
introduced, or are being prepared 
for introduction, in no less than 
thirty-one states. 

The sponsors of this state legis- 
lation have dubbed the measures 
“junior Capper-Kelly bills” since 
they are intended to have the same 
effect as the Fair Trade League’s 
proposed federal statute which 
was so persistently introduced and 
reintroduced in Congress. The 
New York law is fairly typical. It 
provides that: 

“No contract relating to the sale 
or resale of a commodity which 
bears. . . the trade-mark, brand or 
name of the producer or owner. . . 
and which is in fair and open com- 
petition with commodities of the 
same general class preduced by 
others shall be deemed in violation 
of any law of the state of New 
York by reason of any of the fol- 
lowing provisions which may be 
contained in such contract: 


which 


“(a) That the buyer will not 
resell such commodity except at the 
price stipulated by the vendor. 

“(b) That the vendee or pro- 
ducer require in delivery to whom 
he resells such commodity to agree 
that he will not, in turn, resell ex- 
cept at the price stipulated by 
such vendor or by such vendee.” 

Then follow exceptions in cases 
where the goods are sold in bona 
fide clearance sales, or when notice 
is given that they are damaged or 
deteriorated, or by “any officer 
acting under the orders of any 
court.” 

Then comes the real meat of the 
cocoanut in Section 2 which pro- 
vides that: 

“Wilfully and knowingly adver- 
tising, offering for sale or selling 
any commodity at less than the 
price stipulated in any contract 
entered into pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Section-1 of this act, 
whether the person so advertising, 
offering for sale or selling is or is 
not a party to such contract, is 
unfair competition and is action- 
able at the suit of any person 
damaged thereby.” 

Finally, 
clause” to the effect that: 

“If any provision of this act is 


‘ 


there is a “saving 


declared unconstitutional it is the 

intent of the legislature that the 

remaining portions thereof shall 

not be affected but that such re- 
[31] 


maining portions remain in full 
force and effect.” 

Clearly enough this is an at- 
tempt to legalize, in intrastate com- 
merce, a system of contracts which 
would be obviously illegal as ap- 
plied to interstate commerce. In- 
deed, it goes considerably farther 
than that in making those not 
under contract subject to injunc- 
tion and damages for doing what 
the courts have repeatedly declared 
they have a right to do. Anyone 
who is familiar with the history of 
the so-called “price maintenance” 
cases will have no difficulty in dis- 
cerning the legal breakers that lie 
ahead of any general or concerted 
effort to enforce these laws against 
determined opposition. So far as 
the general and well-established 
principle of law on the subject is 
concerned, it was stated by the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1911, in the Miles Medi- 
cal case. 

“If there be an advantage to a 
manufacturer in the maintenance 
of fixed retail prices,” said the 
court, “the remains 
whether it is one which he is en- 
titled to agreements 
restricting the freedom of trade on 
the part of dealers who own what 
they sell. As to this, the complain- 
ant can fare no better with its plan 
of identical contracts than could 
they 


question 


secure by 


the dealers themselves if 


formed a combination and en- 
deavored to establish the same re- 
strictions and thus to achieve the 
same result, by agreement with 
each other. But agreements or com- 
binations between dealers, having 
for their sole purpose the destruc- 
tion of competition and the fixing 
of prices, are injurious to the pub- 
lic interest and void... . 

“No distinction can properly be 
made by reason of the particular 
character of the commodity in 
question. . . It is an article of com- 
merce and the rules concerning the 
freedom of trade must be held to 
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apply to it... . The complainant 
having sold its product at prices 
satisfactory to itself, the public is 
entitled to whatever advantage 
may be derived from competition 
in the subsequent traffic.” 

That seems to cover the situation 
adequately and accurately. And 
though repeated efforts were made 
in case after case to induce the 
court to modify the doctrine by 
making distinctions based on the 
“particular character” of a com- 
modity (for example, a patented 
article), they failed consistently 
and without exception. Congress 
similarly for nearly twenty years 
declined to make any statutory dis- 
tinction in favor of trade-marked 
commodities, in spite of a well- 
organized propaganda. With that 
background, the chances of sustain- 
ing these laws would appear to be 
pretty slim, except upon the as- 
sumption that the court will deal 
more tenderly with their protagon- 
ists than it did with the govern- 
ment’s late lamented NRA. 

Put aside, however, all questions 
as to legality. Assume, if agree- 
able, that the laws can be sus- 
tained down to the last semicolon. 
There still remains a question 
(even more vitally important, it 
seems to me) as to the practical 
wisdom and expediency of such 
activities. Particularly right now, 
when the NRA has just succeeded 
so triumphantly in arousing popu- 
lar resentment against price-fixing 
and the public is still smarting from 
the effects of five years of depres- 
sion. It would be hard to imagine a 
more inappropriate and inauspi- 





cious moment for a program of this 
particular character, whatever 
may be said as to its intrinsic 
merits or demerits. It is, in plain 
language, a hell of a time to be 
trying to put across price-fixing 
legislation. If the courts or Con- 
gress will make no distinction by 
reason of the peculiar character of 
the goods, it is ridiculous to expect 
the consuming public to do so. 

Business men in general, and 
particularly national advertisers, 
should consider rather carefully, it 
seems to me, some of the possible 
implications and repercussions of 
such a general policy. With no in- 
tention of disparaging the motives 
of those behind this legislative 
drive, it may quite possibly have 
serious results in undermining the 
popular acceptance of national 
brands, and the responsiveness to 
national advertising. 

There is considerable signifi- 
cance in the fact that R. H. Macy 
and Company inserted in the same 
editions of the newspapers that 
carried the news of Governor Leh- 
man’s approval of the bill, a six- 
column advertisement _ entitled, 
“The Primer of Price-Fixing, and 
How It Affects Your Pocketbook.” 
With simple, direct and rather dis- 
quieting logic, it carries the issue 
straight to the consumer with a 
vengeance, and the store has re- 
turned to the charge on several 
occasions since. Others have done 
likewise, and the possibilities along 
this line with a consumer audience 
in its present mood should be fairly 
apparent. Should it happen that 
the major chains, the mail-order 


Fair Trade Laws have been passed in California, Iowa, Maryland, New 








houses and department stores see 
fit to take this cue, and ring the 
changes on the theme, “You pay 
more for nationally advertised, 
price-fixed brands,” the damage 
they may do is clearly incalculable. 
A better opportunity for the pro- 
motion of private brands might be 
hard to create. And under such cir- 
cumstances, questions as to the 
legal or economic justification of 
price-maintenance would not only 
be abstract, but purely academic. 

It is needful, moreover, to con- 
sider the potentialities of this price- 
fixing propaganda upon the public 
responsiveness to advertising in 
general. This aspect of the matter 
is, I think, very far from being any 
joke, bearing in mind the course 
of education to which the public 
has been subjected: The “100,000- 
000 Guinea Pigs” and the long list 
of similar publications, the wide- 
spread activities of Home Econom- 
ics Bureaus, Consumers Leagues 
and Women’s Clubs, the Tugwell 
and Copeland Bills, and so follow- 
ing. Apparently the advertising in- 
dustry is unable to purge itself of 
the blatant and obstreperous min- 
ority which insists upon abusing 
the public confidence, or rid itself 


. of the obsession that, in order to 


be “understood,” an advertisement 
must be addressed to the sub- 
moronic intelligence. And now come 
groups of advertisers demanding a 
special privilege te fix prices! 
Could a reasonable mortal ask for 
a better confirmation of the charge 
that advertising is a disingenuous 
and often dishonest exploitation of 
the consuming public? 







Jersey, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Washington and Wisconsin. 


They have been introduced or are pending in Alabama, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, Utah and Wyoming. 


They have been killed in Arizona, Colorado, Indiana, Minnesota, 


Montana, Nevada, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah and Wyoming. 



























CUSTOMER RELATIONS 


A Better Letters Clinic 


for the Average Business 
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Conducted by L. E. FRAILEY 








Vil—The Credit Man Takes the 
Stand for Cross-Examination 


NY good business man knows 
that profits are not en- 
tirely made by the sales- 
man. The superintendent 

in the plant who gets the best out 
of his laborers, the office manager 
who chooses the right equipment 
and knows the most economical 
methods, the personnel 
who selects and trains outstanding 
employees, the executive who keeps 
the morale of those employees lifted 
to a high plane—they all have 
something to do about the money 
that is made. There is no man or 
woman working for any company 
today, no matter how lowly the 
position, who does not have some 
influence on profits. You agree to 
that, don’t you? 

But that isn’t all. A sale is never 
completed until the money is col- 
lected. And that, of course, is where 
the credit man plays his part. The 
salesman gets the order and the 
credit man gets. the money. Both 
are indispensable to the business 
and to each other. You would think 
there would always be perfect har- 
mony between them. Without 
plenty of orders, what need would 
there be of a credit man to see that 
the money is collected? Without 
eternal vigilance in seeing that no 
money is lost, how long would there 


director 


be any need for the salesman? They 
are both working to the same end— 
to put dollars into the treasury so 
that the business may go on and 
they too may prosper. 

But usually we find the credit 
manager a very unpopular fellow 
among the salesmen. He seems to be 
forever refusing the orders which 
they work so hard to get. He seems 
to strut around with a chip on his 
shoulder. He is hard-boiled, tact- 
less. On the other hand, the credit 
man is just as sure that the sales- 
man is his greatest enemy. He 
thinks only of the number of sales 
he can show on his daily report. He 
talks the buyer into splurges which 
he cannot afford to take. He 
doesn’t give a tinker’s dam about 
the buyer’s ability to pay. All he 
wants is orders, orders, orders. And 
so the battle rages. 

Well, as in all questions, there is 
much to be said on both sides of 
this one. You couldn’t blame the 
salesman, for example, who would 
sing the blues over some of the let- 
ters exhibited in this session of our 
Clinic. When a credit manager calls 
a customer a parasite and a dead 
beat, he is obviously breaking down 
the good will so essential to any 
business. He is as much a liabil- 
ity to the company as the weak- 


est or most quarrelsome salesman. 

Credit letters, I think, are as dif- 
ficult to write as any in the busi- 
ness field. The man who writes them 
needs in great measure to know 
human nature, and how to ap- 
proach other people in friendly, yet 
persuasive, fashion. He needs, more 
than any other person in your busi- 
ness, to be a master letter crafts- 
man, and yet too often he is just 
the opposite. 

It has never been any fun to me 
to throw mud at anyone. I see no 
value in criticism which is not meant 
to be helpful. And yet, I must admit 
that, as a class, credit men seem 
to know less and care less about the 
fundamentals of letter writing than 
any other group in the average 
business. Exceptions there are, of 
course. You can tell that by some 
of the fine letters displayed in this 
number—but too often the credit 
man lacks both the technique and 
the spirit to make his letters ef- 
fective. 

I can always turn, for example, 
to my folder of credit letters for 
specimens of “rubber stamp” talk- 
ing. “May I bespeak your indul- 
gence in paying your account,” 
writes the credit manager of a big 
dry goods house in St. Louis. “It 
is deplorable but indispensable,” 
says a man in Baltimore, “that 
your attention should be called to 
your account which stands in 
arrears.” Elbert Hubbard’s letter, 
“Come, Brother, dig. God knows we 


need the (Continued on page 43) 
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Objective: To get money, or a reply, from cus- 
tomers who have ignored previous letters 


Objective: A personal appeal by the president to 
customers not responding to previous requests 
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Dear Mr. Jones: 

What are good friends for if you can't call on 
for help now and then? 

You've guessed it! This message asks, in friendly 
fashion, if you can conveniently come to our "rescue" 
right now with a good-sized check? 

Believe me, we'll all surely appreciate it down 
here (far more than you can imagine) because we have 
an overdue payroll that is giving us a bad headache. 
Right now we're at the mercy of a few loyal customers, 
like your good self. 

Can and WILL you help us out? 

While we are always very reluctant to ask our 
friends for money, yet there are times when we are 
forced to do so. As a successful business man, though 
you know how it is. 

I suppose the coal business up your way is algo 
rather quiet now, and that you are making preparations 
for some good fishing this summer. My mind has 
started to turn that way also. 

With warm, personal regards! 

Cordially yours, 
P.S. Thanks a million for the check! 


en 


Gentlemen: 
TPCT TTS. 

That is how we are beginning to feel about your 
account in amounting to $ We have written 
you repeatedly but don't seem to be able to get an 
answer. 

Certainly you appreciate the fact that one can ex- 
pect very little consideration without being willing 
to give some cooperation in return. We have furnished 
you for a number of years and would like to continue 
doing so. 

A reply will make things a lot easier for us or if 
it is possible for you to send a check, that will be 
appreciated. Please do not neglect this matter. 

Yours very truly, 
Credit Manager 











We have had some letters in our clinic in which the object 
was to sell coal. That was hard enough, but to collect the 
money after the sale is made is probably harder still. At least, 
two of my friends in the coal business tell me it is plenty tough. 
I think maybe it will be more fun if you read this letter again 
before you read any more of my comments. It went to forty- 
two customers. Now guess how many of them came across. 
Did you do it? All right, later I'll give you the actual result. 

1. The writer—who happens to be the president of this coal 
company—calls my attention to his new letterhead. I don’t 
blame him. It’s very attractive. If I am not mistaken, the 
old one used by this company was in one color. This one is in 
two—green and black. Does the two-color letterhead pay? 
Absolutely, I think it does. 

I wonder if my friend, the president of this coal company, 
typed his own letter. It looks about the same as I am now 
doing on my pal, Corona. In other words, it looks pretty bad. 

2. The language of the letter rates high but we critics are 
supposed to earn our money by picking flaws. So I ask the 
writer why he quotes rescue and what he gains by saying ’em 
instead of them? ’Em sounds jazzy to me—the one sour note 
in what is otherwise a nice symphony of language. I like, “is 
giving us a bad headache.” 

3. The argument is all built around the one simple point, 
“we need the money.” After all, I guess there could be no 
better reason. The president is out to make a personal appeal 
for cash, and he quite properly sticks to his guns. 

4. The writer is a good carpenter. This is just one of several 
natural, easy-to-read letters that I have seen of his. He always 
gets under way quickly and he keeps his foot on the accelerator 
with a steady, even pressure. He doesn’t jerk, and he doesn’t 
coast. He knows where he is going, and he gets there without 
interruptions. 

5. The personality of the man in this letter is so obvious 
that we hardly need to discuss it. You know the writer is an 
interesting person. Evidently he likes to fish, and you would 
find him a good companion on a fishing trip. 

6. The friendly spirit of the letter is also obvious. It couldn't 
possibly offend the reader. The appeal for money is human 
and sincere. “You know how itis,” he says. Yes, we all know. 

7. Did it do the job? Well, I said it went to forty-two cus- 
tomers, and remember they had all turned a deaf ear to previ- 
ous letters. And here’s what happened! Eighteen of the forty- 
two sent checks at once and seven a little later. 





1. The writer of this letter cleared the first hurdle splendidly. 
He gets fifteen points on appearance. The letterhead is printed 
in black with shaded letters. It has great dignity, and enough 
variety to be very pleasing. The typist did her job nicely. It 
is not easy to balance a short letter on a large sheet of paper. 
Good work, H. L. 

2. You nlay want to quarrel with me when I rate this letter 
only five points on language. But you know my aversion to 
rubber stamp talking and what else can you call “your account 

smounting to$.. ’? And the last sentence belongs 
to the same family! W hy : say, “this matter”? Don’t general- 
ize. Tell the reader that you want a check immediately. 

8. The argument, it seems to me, is weak. In fact, what are 
the reasons given to the reader why he should reply? None, 
except that to deserve consideration, he should be willing to 
cooperate, and the veiled threat that unless he pays, the com- 
pany will not continue to “furnish” him. I wondered about the 
meaning of that word, furnish. Does the dictionary allow us to 
use furnish in the sense of supply? Look it up—I don’t think so. 

But the greatest weakness of the letter seems to be that the 
writer does not decisively follow any specific plan of action. 
He probably has his choice of two. He can use the personal 
appeal which got such fine results fer the coal company, or he 
can plainly tell the reader he must pay or take the consequences. 

4. Because of the attention value in the row of question 
marks, I give the letter ten points on carpentry. Of course, it 
is an old device among credit men. I have several letters in 
my collection which begin the same way. But that’s all right. 
A thing may be old and still be useful if not overworked. 
Another row of question marks at the end of the letter with 
the words, ““What are you going to do?” might be okeh. 

5. Who wrote this letter? What kind of fellow is he? How 
old? How does he talk, look, walk? What’s his hobby? Is he 
friendly or sour? Would you find him easy to approach? 
Would he make a good comrade in your foursome? Does he 
have what we call the pleasing personality? Impossible to say, 
isn’t it? It’s just a formal business letter—might have been 
written by a robot—the writer’s true personality is hidden. 

6. Do you find much that is friendly or sympathetic in this 
letter? I couldn’t. The tone is more that of the father censur- 
ing his child. To understand what I mean, compare this letter 
again with the one written by the president of the coal com- 

any. That one smiled at the reader—this one does not. In 
fact, I feel that the writer of this one is irritated and impatient. 
He would like to tell the reader what he thinks about him— 
but that will come later in the series. He is holding back for 
the time being. 

7. Have I been too harsh in criticizing this letter? Maybe 
so. I have seen hundreds of credit letters much worse. That 
is true. But I don’t believe this one wil! collect much money. 
I doubt that it does the job. 
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Objective: To win a reply from a doctor who 
ignored previous letters. It is the last attempt 


Objective: To thank a customer for an order, and 
arouse interest in other products 
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Dear Dr. Fairchild: 

You, I believe, are an honest man. I ama stubborn 
one. That's why I'm writing you this personal letter 
in a final attempt to settle your account in a friend- 
ly way. 

Somehow I can't help but believe that we can still 
work this thing out. We have written you time and 
again in courteous efforts to settle the account 
amicably, but we seem to have failed. Yesterday our 
attorney asked us if he might refer the matter to his 
correspondent attorney in Centerville for immediate 
suit, but before letting him do this I wanted to get 
in touch with you. 

If you have simply neglected this account, send us 
at least a partial payment so that we won't have to 
resort to legal action. If you can advance any rea- 
sonable plan of settlement write me personally so that 
I may try to meet you half way. 

Won't you justify my faith in you? I can only hold 
this matter for ten days awaiting your reply. At the 
end of that time I believe it is Mr. Garwood's inten- 
tion to send the claim to his correspondent in your 
vicinity. 

Very truly yours, 
A. 8. ALOE COMPANY 
Assistant Secretary 


Gentlemen: 


Please accept our thanks for your "repeat" order 
No. 546 for 


1 barrel No. 28 POLEX at 9 cents a pound. 


Shipment will be made June 1, via Universal Car, 
store door delivery prepaid. 


We are sure that your men have been using this com- 
pound long enough to recognize its merits. 


To users of our polishing materials, our service 
does not end with the shipment of the order. If you 
do not feel that our product is giving you the fullest 
measure of value and satisfaction, won't you tell us? 


We offer ourselves as HEADQUARTERS for polishing 
compositions and buffing wheels. May we have not only 
a continuance of your orders for this product, but 
also opportunities of bringing to your attention other 
items which you use and which we manufacture? 


Very sincerely, 














This is one of three letters submitted by H. J. Scherck, Jr., 
of the A. S. Aloe Company, St. Louis. Usually, it has seemed 
best to disguise the names used in our exhibits, but I don’t 
think Mr. Scherck will mind that his identity is revealed. He 
is a very good letter man. 

1. At least, it would have been difficult to discuss the letter- 
head of this company, and, at the same time, disguise the 
owner. Medical men, the world over, know that the famous 
picture, “The Doctor,” is used as a trademark by the A. S. 
Aloe Company. And on this letterhead, it is used most effec- 
tively. The reproduction is not more than two inches wide and 
it is centered on the top of the page. Above, in shaded letters, 
is the name of the company. Some of the products sold are 
listed on both sides of the picture in very fine type. The entire 
letterhead is printed in black, except for Mr. Scherck’s name 
and title, which appear in red. From this description, you may 
gain the impression that the appearance is messy, but not so. 

2. I can’t find anything wrong with the language of this 
letter. No rubber stamps—no pulpit talking! A few months 
ago, I had lunch with Mr. Scherck and his manner of talking 
was much the same as he writes. He has a large vocabulary 
but uses it with discretion. The letter moves along quietly and 
quickly. There is a nice balance of short and long sentences. 

3. The argument is probably as good as could be found for 
this last attack on a delinquent customer. It might help a 
little if the reader were reminded that court action only means 
additional expense to him. 

4. I like the beginning better than the end. The first two 
sentences surely get attention without being too spectacular. 
The last sentence, of course, is a threat. There has to be some 
club swinging in the letter—no doubt about that. 

5. Mr. Scherck succeeds in getting his personality into the 
letter fairly well. It is, however, more evident in the first 
paragraph than any time later. 

6. The spirit is friendly throughout. The most kindly line 
of all is, “Somehow, I can’t help but believe that we can still 
work this thing out.” Only one phrase rubs me a little bit the 
wrong way, “Won’t you justify my faith in you?” Perhaps it 
does not strike me as entirely sincere. 

7. Does it do the job? Well, now and then, I imagine that 
it does. No last-resort letter ever written pulled perfectly. 





1. Here’s another letterhead which lacked in the making, 
the skill of a master printer. The selection and the position of 
the type is most ordinary. So also is the printing, done in a 
rather faded green. At the bottom of the page is an ugly box, 
inclosing more copy. The whole effect is far from pleasing. 

2. Would the writer of this letter approach a friend and say, 
“Please accept my thanks for the ticket to the ball game 
No. AA32—and may I not have a continuance of your kind- 
ness?”” Not hardly. Then why, in the wide, wide world, does 
any man write in a way he would not talk? For many years 
I have been studying business letters, and yet it seems they 
get no better. Every day there comes to my desk a letter or 
two written in a tongue as unnatural as it is ineffective. Why 
does this writer say, ““We offer ourselves as uarters”’? 
That’s not the way he talks in his office—I'll bet a dollar to 
a doughnut that he doesn’t. 

8. The argument needed presented no great problem. The 
writer wants to thank the customer for an order, to tell him 
that the product is backed by good service, and to arouse his 
interest in other products. In gaining the last of these objec- 
tives, the letter certainly flops. If other products are to be 
sold, they need to be described in such attractive form that 
the reader will immediately desire to know more about them. 
Here they are only mentioned. I doubt if the last paragraph in 
this letter will ever sell a dollar’s worth of goods. It could 
only do it by accident. 

4. The steps to be taken in this letter were so obvious that 
little skill is needed to build it. I think, however, that the 
fourth paragraph should come last. But in that paragraph, 
why set up in the reader’s mind the negative thought that the 
product might not give satisfaction. The most dangerous word 
to use in a business letter is if. Avoid it. Why is the word 
repeat quoted? No need for that. 

5. The personality of the writer is submerged. No place in 
the letter do you catch the warmth of a friendly, likeable 
human being. Probably this would be more likely to happen 
if the letter were written in the first person. The plural “we” 
is almost sure to hide the personality of the writer. 

6. When it comes to spirit, in spite of the deadly formality, 
the letter seems better. I get the idea that the writer is sincere 
when he thanks the buyer and that he really means to give 


service. 
7. Except that thanks are appreciated no matter how given, 
the letter fails to do the job. 
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Objective: To find out why a customer stopped | Objective: To regain a lost customer who has 


been offended 


buying, and better still, to get an order 





1. Appearance . 
2. Language 

3. Argument . 
4. Carpentry 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Personality 
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Dear Sir: 

It has been quite some time, in fact, more than 
four months since you have bought anything from us. 

Knowing that you make several purchases each month 
in order to keep your stock replenished, we can't help 
feeling that all is not well between OUR house and 
yours. 

We certainly appreciate the business you have given 
us in the past and have always endeavored to give you 
the best possible service on each of your orders. 

It is our opinion that our salesman is calling on 
you every month, so won't you please arrange to let 
him take care of a portion of your requirements on his 
next trip? 

If there should be any misunderstanding between us 
that is responsible for your not giving our salesman 
any of your business lately, we will consider it a 
personal favor if you will use the enclosed reply 
envelope, requiring no postage, for dropping us a line 
with reference to the trouble, which will be given 
immediate attention and any necessary adjustment will 
be made to your entire satisfaction. 

Please let us hear from you as to what is wrong, if 
anything, and if all is well why not use the enclosed 
envelope for sending us an order? We sure will appre- 
ciate it, and our salesman will receive full credit 
for the sale. 

Yours very truly, 








1. Nothing to weep or brag about—this letterhead. Not so 
bad—not so good. It resembles the sort of thing that some big 
companies turn out for free distribution to their agents. 

This particular letterhead is neat enough, but not interest- 
ing. The one who really spoils the appearance is the tpyist. 
She deserves to be spanked and put to bed without any supper. 
It must be a long, long time since the keys of that typewriter 
have been cleaned. 

2. The language might rate a little higher were it not for 
that rambling fifth paragraph. Wow! What a long, distorted 
sentence! Notice in the middle of it, the rubber stamp talking, 
“for dropping us a line with reference to the trouble.” I'll 
wager the writer would not talk to a customer in such stilted 
jargon. Why, then, does he use that language in his letter? 

8. The argument also meanders. I had to chuckle over, “It 
is our opinion that our salesman is calling on you every 
month.” Doesn't the district manager know where the sales- 
man goes? What! No route sheet, no daily report? Rather 
droll, too, “let us know what is wrong, if anything.” Off agin, 
on agin, down agin, Finnigin. The great weakness of the 
argument is, I think, that the writer suspects something is 
wrong, but can never quite bring himself to admitting it. 

4. A gocd carpenter does not use more lumber than is neces- 
sary. Notice the words which could be left out. Wouldn't the 
first sentence, for example, be better if the writer said, “It has 
been more than four months since you bought from us’’? 
Later on, he says, ““We appreciate the business you have given 
us in the past.” When else could it have been but in the past? 

The reference to the enclosed envelope should come in the 
last paragraph. The hook belongs on the end of the line. 

5. Unnecessary words—long sentences—stilted expressions 
—they are the blanket that covers the personality of any 
writer. A flower has little chance to lift its head in a maze of 
weeds. Very little personality expressed in this letter. 

6. The spirit seems fairly good. I can’t see, however, why 
he underlines our house and ignores yours. It is the house of 
the reader which deserves first to be honored. Get as much you 
as you can into your letters—and soft pedal the J. 

7. No, I can’t believe this letter does the job. 


Dear Mr. Trunnell: 

Bill Meyer who is manager of our service station 
located at Third and Lafayette Streets, tells me that 
you have recently quit buying at his station. He ex- 
plained that a misunderstanding regarding your account 
had developed. 

Before going further, I want to tell you that I was 
very sorry to hear of your losing your pocketbook with 
so much money in it. That certainly would be a shock 
to me. I know it must have been to you. Of course, 
that isn't the worst of it. What hurts most is that 
it takes one quite a while to recover from such a 
jolt. 

In this particular case, someone slipped. Someone 
in this organization didn't function as they should, 
in that they didn't pass full information along, be- 
cause if they had this never would have happened. 

The Berry-Schaefer Oil Company are square and al- 
ways try to be fair. They have enjoyed that reputa- 
tion in all their business dealings ever since their 
beginning over twenty-six years ago. They have a 
heart and are always ready and willing to cooperate 
with a fellow when he is having bad breaks, especially 
when he cooperates and shows his good intentions. 

Of course, we need our money. We always like to 
have it when it is due; but when a fellow has a bad 
break and tells us about it, we are always glad to 
accommodate him by side-stepping our regular policy. 

Now, Mr. Trunnell, we are all human and liable to 
make mistakes. I have made some and no doubt you 
have. That is what occurred here. I can't put my 
finger on the party who made this one but as a result 
of it we have lost your business, which was most’ de- 
sirable, for your account means much to us. We are 
mighty sorry for the whole affair. We ask that you 
overlook it and again drive in to see Bill when you 
need service, thaé we may continue the friendly busi- 
ness relationship that we formerly enjoyed. 

Will you be in? 

Yours truly, 








1. I wish the writer of the keg-of-nails letter could see this 
letterhead. It is similar to his own, but the typography is so 
much more pleasing to the eye. The printer has accomplished 
that fine combination of variety and simplicity. 

The watermark on this paper is stronger than I like to see. 
It gives the body of the letter a muddy appearance. 

2. This letter deserves few points when it comes to language. 
The school teacher would use it as an exhibit of poor grammar. 
Notice the second sentence in the third paragraph, for example. 
“Someone” is singular and “they” is plural. The sentence 
should read, “Someone did not function as he should.” 

3. The argument, it seems to me, is pretty good. The writer 
apologizes without wallowing in the mud, and he does not 
waste much time explaining the mistake. Instead, he comes 
out with a man-to-man appeal for another chance. 

4. On carpentry, I give this writer ten points because he 
seems to have arranged his points in logical sequence. He is 
verbose at times—that’s a fault—but he does begin quickly 
and end with a frank appeal for mercy. 

For some reason, I don’t like the question, “Will you be 
in?” It implies that the writer is not sure he has succeeded. 

5 and 6. Rather human and friendly—this letter. The face 
of the writer—like that watermark—is there behind the type- 
written words. Can’t you see him saying, “We are all liable to 
make mistakes—I have made some and no doubt you have’’? 

7. Yes, probably the job is done. The reader felt better and 
he bought some more gasoline from Bill Meyer. 
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Are We Stacking the Gards 
Against Independent Dealers: 


(Continued from page 27 


have unethically abused the system 
by employing such artifices as ex- 
travagant, untruthful and mislead- 
ing advertising ; by featuring “loss 
leader” sales ; by the employment of 
“switch-sale methods,” and by en- 
gaging in unjustified savage price 
cutting. 

It is such tactics as these, rather 
than the system itself, that have 
aroused public sentiment so strong- 
ly in so many sections of the 
country against the chains. It must 
be said that the fault lies not with 
the system but with the abuse that 
has been made of it. I want to make 
it clear, however, that I have no 
quarrel with the system as such, 
as I fully recognize that it has as 
much right to compete fairly for 
its existence as has the independent 
retailer to compete for his. 

Whatever feeling I have on the 
subject is not directed toward the 
system of chain distribution but 
rather toward those manufacturers 
who strongly profess their pro- 
found regard for the welfare of the 
independent retailers and yet at 
the same time hypocritically and 
dishonestly, in their greed for vol- 
ume, double cross the independent 
retailer by secretly or otherwise 
making an alliance with his chief 
competitor, the chain store, and in 
this way proceed to play both ends 
against the middle. 

To my mind, that kind of busi- 
ness ethics is contemptible, to say 
the least, and I believe the time has 
come for manufacturers to realize 
that they cannot continue longer 
to carry water on both shoulders ; 
to eat their cake and have it too. 
Most certainly the time has come 
to end the sloppy thinking of the 
past ; to face the facts as they are, 
and to recognize that there can be 
no middle ground in the competi- 
tive retail battle that is sure to 


intensify in the years that lie ahead 
between the chain system of distri- 
bution and that represented by the 
independent retailer. It is time that 
American business men realize that 
in this struggle they must line up 
on one side or the other—otherwise, 
it is entirely possible that they will 
be the ones who end up “in the 
middle.” 

Several months ago in Kansas 
City, I was astounded to see in the 
main window of the self-advertised 
“world’s largest cut-rate drug 
store” the display of one of the 
oldest, finest and most reputable 
drug manufacturers in this coun- 
try—a manufacturer who has 
spent millions of dollars establish- 
ing a reputation for quality of 
product’ and integrity of manu- 
facture, and here this manufac- 
turer was allowing that reputation 
to be traded on by the “world’s 
largest cut-rate drug store” which 
probably, with respect to him, em- 
ployed either “loss leader” or 
“switch-sale” tactics. 

It sort of made me sick at heart 
to think that this drug manufac- 
turer, for whom I have always had 
the most profound respect, should 
in this way desert the independent 
druggist who had helped make him 
what he was and “sell out his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage” to 
the “world’s largest cut-rate drug 
store.” 

In the second place, manufac- 
turers must stop relying upon the 
government to solve the distribu- 
tion problems that primarily are 
in the manufacturer’s own control. 
To be sure the National Industrial 
Recovery Act stated in its Declara- 
tion of Policy that it was designed 
to eliminate the oppression of 
“small enterprises,” and at the out- 
set, generally speaking, business 


men hailed NRA as signifying, 


“New Road Ahead.” The tendency 
of business in general was to dump 
all of its vexatious problems onto 
the shoulders of the government 
and expect the government to find 
the answers. The government did 
not or would not find the answers. 

Strange as it may seem to some, 
manufacturers actually can do 
more to assure a bright future for 
the independent retailers than al- 
most any other economic force. 
They can do this by developing 
greater sales efficiency, thereby 
materially reducing sales and dis- 
tribution costs, and in this way 
place their merchandise in the 
hands of independent retailers at 
prices approaching within 10 per 
cent of those enjoyed by the largest 
chain-store operations. 

Experience has definitely proved 
that independent retailers can more 
than hold their own against chain- 
store price competition at prices 
even in excess of 10 per cent higher 
than those advertised by the chains 
on comparable lines. Some chain- 
store executives have as much as 
admitted that fact to me. 

Manufacturers can also ma- 
terially help the independent re- 
tailer by deliberately building ad- 
vertising and merchandising plans 
around the independent retailer 
and featuring that fact with the 
public. 

But most of all, manufacturers 
can best assist independent retail- 
ers “to live and have their being” 
by urging and enabling them to 
personalize their business. 

The ability of the independent 
retailer to render personal service, 
to create a friendly, personal at- 
mosphere in his store, is without 
question his greatest competitive 
asset. No one recognizes this more 
truly than the chain store in spite 
of its confident pronouncements on 
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TEAMWORK! 


@ Do you consider the importance of 
“Teamwork” when planning your 
Direct-By-Mail Campaign—or is your 
envelope just that necessary evil? 


@ Your envelope and enclosure should 
“pull together” —and will if the avail- 
able advertising space thereon is prop- 
erly utilized. 

@ Let us help you—our Art Staff will 
gladly advise the correct harmony 
(copy; illustration; color combination; 
grade and weight of paper)—which 
after all is said and done is the secret 
of “Teamwork.” 


@ Illustrated sketch, samples and 
prices submitted upon request—there 
is no charge for this service. 


Srx Live Wires 
Nevada 1200-1-2-3-4-5 


------COUPON------ 


GAW-O’HARA Envevore Co. 
500 N. Sacramento, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Show me how to improve present 
envelope. I am enclosing one which I vn Sy A using. 





the subject of “the slide-rule of 
economics.” ; 

The independent retailer, who 
owns his own business, who audits 
his own books, trains and super- 
vises his own employees, closely 
observes the operation of his busi- 
ness, is in a far better position to 
deal with and handle this human 
equation than any chain organiza- 
tion can possibly hope to do. 

For that reason the independent 
retailer possesses the opportunity 
to personalize his business, render 
personal service and tie to his 
establishment the personal loyalty 
and regard of his customers in a 
way that no chain store can ever do. 

If national advertisers will be 
helpful in driving home to the in- 
dependent retailer the strength 
that is his in the personality that 
he can give his business, they will 
virtually by that accomplishment 
alone insure the future of the in- 
dependent retailer. 

In view of all of the foregoing, 
it would seem, therefore, that the 
independent retailer is a very de- 


sirable and important part of our 
economic life; that in spite of the 
inroads that have been made into 
the realm of his activity by the 
chain stores and the depression, he 
is still alive and awake, and very 
definitely in the picture; and last 
but not least, that his future and 
the future of national advertisers 
can be materially brightened by a 
renewed determination on the part 
of national advertisers to help 
build him up and widen and broaden 
his sphere of influence and activity. 

In the broader aspects of the 
problem, what we are really talk- 
ing about is whether some seven- 
teen billion dollars of business shall 
be taken from the many and given 
to the few, or shall be allowed to 
develop in the opposite direction. 
On that broad ground of social 
consideration is where in the last 
analysis the battle must be fought. 
I not only believe that there is an 
immediate business reason for stop- 
ping the trend to concentrate busi- 
ness in the hands of a few, but also 
that there is a very human reason. 


Six Ways to Work with 


Jobber Salesmen 


(Continued from page 18) 


dealers we have developed a sug- 
gested model stock to keep up the 
sampler system of selling. This 
model stock, if kept up, consists of 
nineteen and a half dozen brushes. 
Dealers are furnished with a model 
stock record on which they may 
keep a complete sales record, and 
which serves to help remind job- 
bers’ salesmen to check the brush 
stock on each visit. 

We believe that there is almost 
nothing within reason that the 
manufacturer should not do to keep 
his product, its merits, and sales 
possibilities constantly before the 
jobbers’ salesmen. I do not believe 
that every manufacturer under- 
stands the tremendous sales power 
at his disposal if he wins the en- 


thusiastic cooperation of every 
jobbers’ salesman whose house 
carries his line. Please do not think 
that we at Wooster believe we have 
finished our job of winning jobber 
cooperation. I will not even say 
that we have done an outstandingly 
good job. But we have done the 
best we can, and we have never 
stopped trying. Our sampler sys- 
tem of selling has been successful ; 
it has increased our sales, and sim- 
plified our manufacturing problem, 
giving us 60 per cent of our total 
volume of twenty-six brushes out 
of a total of 2,000. 

We estimate a minimum of 3,000 
salesmen to be working for the 
wholesalers who carry our line. 
Which means, in theory, 3,000 men 
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The Zee that leads to— 


quicker figures, cheaper figures, 
more complete figures 


THE Comptometer line of adding-calcu- 
lating machines maintains its front-rank 
position in the field of accounting as 
high-speed equipment for all figure work. 


Those qualities which distinguish 
Comptometer performance—mechanical 
precision; sound construction; Con- 
trolled-Key safeguard against operating 
errors, and other automatic safety con- 
trols — are available in units suitable 
for every kind of figure work. 


The variety of machines available 
offers a suitable model for economical 
production of each class of work. 


A Comptometer representative will be 
glad to discuss the line with you, and 
recommend the machines most suitable 
to your own particular needs. A tele- 
phone call or letter to any Comptometer 


TAN — . 
STANDARD MODEL J Ce office — or to the address below — will 
High-speed, dependable machine for all 





Mure. waits. bring you further information. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1724 North Paulina Street Chicago, IIl. 


— > aw 


DESK UNIT COMPTOMETER— Especially 
designed for sales distribution and general 


statistical work. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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A costoners 


NEW - INTERESTING - PRACTICAL 


Gits-Nife is a strong, well-made selling aid 
because it is so unique and useful that it is 
carried constantly. Attracts instant atten- 
tion and is a permanent, daily reminder of 
the giver. 

Gits-Nife is building good will for success- 
ful firms in many lines of business—creat- 
ing new sales with its brief message of firm 
or product imprinted on the attractive han- 
dle, tying old customers more closely by its 
practical evidence of appreciation, and ex- 
pressing clearly and constantly the desire 
to serve. 

1,700 firms have found practical uses for 
Gits-Nife in sales, collections, and other 
activities. Write today to learn how these 
companies are using it to profit and advan- 


‘ge. ss FREE OFFER 


To executives we will send a free sample of 
Gits-Nife to demonstrate its effectiveness as 
a sales tool. Write on company letterhead 
and please use your title. 


GITS BROS. MFG. CO. 


1848-62 S. Kilbourne Ave. CHICAGO 








| motional 
| white dresses when the summer is 





| are selling Wooster brushes. But 
| I am sorry to say there are some 


jobbers’ salesmen who have never 


| sold a Wooster brush in their entire 


experience as jobbers’ salesmen. So 


‘Ts Kenneth Collins Off His Track? 


(Continued from page 26) 


makes it sell more rapidly. Changes 
on refrigerators have distinct pro- 
possibilities. Women’s 


here are regarded as necessities, so 
attractive white dresses have pro- 
motional possibilities. 

But the gadgets, the doodads, 
the compound novelties, the expen- 
sive articles that fit a limited num- 
ber of tastes, the creation of new 
and unusual foodstuffs, the promo- 
tion in large space even of inexpen- 
sive merchandise that is just a little 
off the track of what people are 
normally buying is, in my judg- 
ment, not going to do much to solve 


it is obvious that we still have 
plenty of work to do. And so has, 
we believe, every other manufac- 
turer whose products are sold 
through wholesalers. 


any of our promotional problems. 

I still believe Emerson was our 
greatest thinker. But I must dis- 
agree with him about the well- 
known mousetrap. I don’t believe 
anyone is going to beat a path to 
the door of the maker of a new 
mousetrap when Mrs. Jones is still 
trying to get her pennies together 
to buy the conventional one to take 
the place of her broom and her cat. 

The mousetrap and all these 
gadgets are simply ways of wasting 
time and money distracting Mrs. 
Jones from her normal buying. If 
we can sell her what she needs these 
days, we’re hitting the big leagues. 


Four O'Clock Fatigue 


(Continued from page 30) 


of a desk contribute to eye-strain. 
A desk top of battleship linoleum of 
a dark green shade serves to diffuse 
light rays falling on the writing 
surface and prevents unpleasant 
reflections. 

When possible a very soft green 
tint should be used for decorating 
the office in preference to white. If 
artificial light is required, there 
should be plenty of it, using either 
the indirect or the semi-indirect 
systems. In the case of executives’ 
offices, desk lamps should, be used 
to supplement the lighting scheme. 

There are a number of other 
things which can be done to make 
the office more restful, especially 
during the hot weather, such as the 
use of air-moving fans and devices, 
more appropriate floor coverings, 


etc., but space will not permit 
cataloging them here. The im- 
portant thing to bear in mind is 
that you are paying for the needed 
equipment in lowered efficiency and 
lost sales. You might as well install 
the equipment, and get the benefit 
of it. The recent amendment to the 
Federal Housing Act, which ex- 
tends the benefits of that Act to 
the modernizing of industrial 
plants and offices, simplifies financ- 
ing. Working capital required in 
the operation of the business need 
not be depleted. By modernizing 
your office, as recommended here, 
you not only add to the comfort 
and efficiency of your employees, 
but you will give added employ- 
ment to labor and help just that 
much to promote recovery. 
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The Sheaffer Plan for 


Stabilized Profits 


(Continued from page 8) 


goods wait until the goods are 
shopworn or out of date. What the 
plan, as so frequently used, really 
amounts to is paying a clerk a 
bonus for palming off a bad bar- 
gain on an unsuspecting customer. 
This plan creates dissatisfaction, 
increases returned goods and fails 
utterly to create more employment. 
My Selective Profit-Sharing Plan 
definitely increases employment be- 
cause it increases sales of merchan- 
dise that requires better labor, 
pays workmen better, pays the 
manufacturer a better profit and 
pays the merchant a better profit. 

“My plan will fail if it is used 
to push cheap merchandise or to 
encourage salespeople in stores to 
sell goods that were mistakenly 
purchased by the store buyer. It 
must be confined only to merchan- 
dise that definitely gives the con- 
sumer a better value for his money, 
and creates added good will for the 
store.” 

Briefly, Mr. Sheaffer sums up the 
advantages of his plan as follows. 
It will eliminate the necessity for a 
merchant being constantly forced 
to adjust wages and salaries. It will 
pay fairly for added sales efficiency. 
Take the case of two clerks in the 
same department. At the end of the 
week one clerk has sold a high per- 
centage of profitable, quality mer- 
chandise. The other has sold only 
the cheapest goods in the depart- 
ment. At pay day both clerks re- 
ceive the same wage. How can a 
merchant hope that the good clerk, 
getting no more salary than the 
poor one, will continue to take the 
extra time and pains necessary to 
sell quality merchandise? The truth 
is that the good clerk, receiving no 
extra compensation for his or her 
extra ability, soon falls to the level 
of the poorest clerk in the depart- 
ment and stops trying to sell profit- 
able merchandise. 


Quoting Mr. 
chandise without profit because it 
is easier, the same salary that you 
do a salesperson who sells the same 


amount of merchandise on which | 


there is a better profit, is not a fair 
wage scale and will not produce 
best results. 

“This has been the rule that has 
filled the country full of cheap 


merchandise, has reduced wages, in- | 
creased the depression and will | 
keep it here unless the dealers of | 


the United States change their 
policy of doing business.” 

Sheaffer investigators have stud- 
ied the profit-sharing plan, as com- 
pared with the policy of advertising 
and pushing cheap merchandise. 
One Sheaffer investigator went into 
a store where a big sale on $1.10 
fountain pens was in progress. The 
investigator heard a customer ask, 


“Do you sell Sheaffer pens?” The | 


clerk answered, “Yes, but we have 
none for less than $8.75.” 
ing, the clerk turned to sell another 
woman a $1.10 pen. 

The $8.75 Sheaffer pen, had it 
been sold, would have paid more 
profit than ten sales of $1.10, 
would have been much more bene- 


ficial to the store and to the con- | 


sumer, and would not have taken 
much more time. 

Sheaffer fully recognizes that a 
store must advertise price mer- 
chandise. But he contends that in 


a large majority of cases people | 


who come in to buy price will re- 
main to buy quality if quality is 
properly presented and explained. 
He believes that there is, under 
present merchandising methods, no 
incentive for the clerks to explain 
the economy of quality, because 
stores pay them just as much for 
selling unprofitable lines as for 
selling profitable, reputation-build- 
ing lines. 


Sheaffer again: | 


“Paying one clerk who sells mer- | 


So say- | 


4 SIDES TO WRITE ON 


@ “Long distance” calling! Chicago wants 
facts, Blank and Company want figures! 
Key men at headquarters must be “quick 
on the trigger.” Facts and figures must be 
instantly available. 

In such situations — many every day — 
Postindex Visible Records go into action. 
With one place to look instead of four or 
five, with information at management’s 
finger tips, the most urgent demand for in- 
formation is quickly met. 

Look at the Postindex Drawer Cabinet 
above. 85 to 200 overlapping sheets to each 
tray. Each sheet with “4 sides to write on.” 
6 or 13 trays to each cabinet — every record 
visibly indexed and ready for instant 
reference. 

And there are four Postindex models — 
see illustrations. All of them are illustrated 
and described in our new Postindex Catalog. 
Ask for a copy. 


Prstindex 
Visible files 


Postindex, Inc., Jamestown, N. Y., Dept. A-7 
Please send me a co y of your new catalog 
a 


with a []set of les Control Forms. 
(] Credit Forms.(] Stock Control Forms. 
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How many 
dates are 





HE 5th of the month on the cal- 

endar—but to your Billing De- 
partment the 30th of last month. 
Stop this end of the month rush, and 
the mistakes it brings. Don’t delay 
getting in your money, because your 
invoices are late into the mails! 


GET YOUR BILLING OUT 
ON TIME EVERY MONTH 


with the Egry Speed-Feed. Steps up the 
output of typed forms 50% and more. Con- 
verts every typewriter, in Fd minute, into 
a billing machine one Egry Continuous 
Forms. Eliminates handling of loose forms 
and carbons, also the use of costly pre- 
inserted (one- -time) carbons. Keeps all forms 
in perfect alignment. Easily removed, does 
not interfere with use of typewriter as cor- 
respondence machine. 















Get all the facts. 
Learn how you 
can save time, 
labor and money 
with the Speed- 
Feed, and get your 
billing into the 
mails on time. Ask 
for demonstration 
in your own office. 
No obligation. 


Requires no change in 
typewriter construc- 
tion or operation. 


EGRY 
SPEED-FEED 


THE EGRY REGISTER CO., Dayton, Ohio 


Please send complete information on the Egry 
Register System designed for my business. 





Address 


« RaSEES 
Limited territory available for high type sales 
agents. Details on request. AB-7 

















In the factory at Ft. Madison, 
many a store owner and clerk has 
been trained to sell the higher- 
priced Sheaffer pens in the Sheaffer 
training school operated by the 
company. Sheaffer practices what 
he preaches. In 1934, the company 
paid a 4 per cent bonus to all em- 
ployees; where piece work is the 
rule the rates are based on average 
production of average employees, 
not on the production records of 
unusually skilled workers. Toward 
the end of the 1934 season, Sheaffer 
quality pens were sold out ; the fac- 
tory couldn’t make deliveries as 
fast as pens were sold. But the in- 
ventory showed several thousand 


‘dollar pens, on which the company 


loses six cents a pen, in stock. “This 
was the only thing about our state- 
ment that made me mad,” declared 
Mr. Sheaffer. “But it does show 
that we are learning to sell our 
better pens.” 


Consider the Post 


(Continued from page 15) 


If the postal deficit were only a 
matter of salaries paid to deserving 
politicians it would not be so seri- 
ous. But it goes deeper. For ex- 
ample, it was recently determined 
that if the volume of mail handled 
could be increased the deficit might 
be reduced. It was decided to extend 
the bulk letter privilege to carrier 
offices. A regulation to that effect 
was issued. Under the terms of the 
regulation you did not need to ad- 
dress circular letters; you merely 
shipped a supply to all post- 
masters and they had the carriers 
deliver them for you. The pos- 
tal experts figured that since 
the carriers had to make their 
rounds anyway, it would not cost 
the post office much to deliver the 
extra mail. But the newspapers 
had a different idea, and they lost 
no time in letting political Wash- 
ington know what this might do to 
their advertising revenue. The rul- 


|.ing was promptly canceled. Im- 


That Sheaffer’s methods are 
profitable is evidenced by the an- 
nual statement published in April, 
1935. The statement shows a profit 
for 1934 of $432,714.80, after 
providing tax and other reserves, 
as compared with a profit of $235,- 
515.64 the previous year. This 
despite the fact that gold, the most 
expensive raw material used in 
fountain pen manufacturing rose 
70 per cent in price; wages were 
increased, hours shortened and 
higher prices paid for all raw ma- 
terials, and a special bonus to ex- 
ecutives totaled $76,672.24. There 
were no loans payable to banks, 
and against an item of “accounts 
payable, unpaid wages and com- 
missions” of $97,349.36 there was 
a “cash on hand, on deposit and in 
transit” item of $758,074.76. 
Which seems to indicate that profit 
sharing is really the answer to 
greater prosperity. 


Office 


portant as the deficit is in the eyes 
of the Postmaster General, it is not 
nearly so important as retaining 
the support of the newspapers for 
the party. And you or I would do 
exactly the same, if we had Mr. 
Farley’s responsibility with a third 
party forming. 

In order to make the post office 
politically effective it is protected 
by a law which makes it unlawful 
for anyone to compete with it. It is 
true that both the telegraph com- 
panies and the express companies 
are allowed to compete in a limited 
way, but this competition is con- 
trolled through the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. When the Chi- 
cago department stores found they 
could pool the delivery of their 
monthly statements for less than it 
cost to mail them, the post office 
authorities promptly invoked the 
Act of Congress which gave them a 
postal monopoly in order to sup- 
press the “competition.” We make 
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bold to predict that if the Post 
Office Department would waive its 
monopoly and permit the telegraph 
companies to take over the delivery 
of letters at existing rates, they 
would not only give postal users 
better service, but the postal 
franchise instead of showing a 
deficit would yield taxes running 
into the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. And the same would be true 


so far as the delivery of package 
mail by the express company is 
concerned. This, however, is purely 
hypothetical and quite impractical 
because of the existing postal plant. 
But it does have a bearing on the 
argument that modern business 
could not function without the 
assistance of a government owned 
and politically operated postal 
system.—J. C. A. 


Customer Relations: 
A Better Letters Clinic 


(Continued from page 33) 


money,” is refreshing by contrast. 

Again, if needing examples of 
utter tactlessness, and complete in- 
difference to the fact that business 
depends on the friendship of the 
public, I have only to go to that 
same credit folder. Why? Isn’t it 
perfectly clear that ugly talk only 
antagonizes the reader, and lessens 
the chance of getting his money? 
Must the credit man bite off his 
own nose to spite his customer? So 
it often seems. 

Three of the six letters which I 
have rated this month are credit 
letters. I wanted more, but the bulk 
of the letters coming in are devoted 
tosalesproblems. Twoareattempts 
to regain lost customers ; one is an 
attempt to correct an error, and 
the seventh is an acknowledgment 
of an order. In all of the seven, 
there is at least one common pur- 
pose—to contact a customer in 
such a way that his favor will be 
retained, and that he will act as 
the reader desires. 

I believe it will. be interesting and 
helpful to examine the various ap- 
peals which writers use in their ef- 
fort to collect the money. Let’s do 
it now: 

1. Don’t spoil your credit rat- 
ing. 

2. Won’t you play fair with us? 

3. We need money for an emer- 
gency. 


4. Paying bills puts money into 
circulation. 

5. Come across or we go to 
court. 

6. I trusted you, now I’m on the 
spot. 

7. We must know your inten- 
tions. 

8. Since you can’t pay, forget 
it. 

That’s all, isn’t it? Except, of 
course, those which have no spe- 
cific appeal, being just reminders. 
One thing especially worth noticing 
is that several of the best letters 
make use of little stories. There is 
one about the Chinese carrying 
lanterns which is a gem. Lucky for 
us that we don’t have that custom 
in America. What a conglomeration 
of fireflies would be walking down 
the streets! The psychology of the 
story method, I suppose, is that it 
puts the reader in a good humor. 
The method is okeh if not overdone, 
but the result can be disastrous 
when that happens. 

Notice too that the finest letters 
of all are packed to the top with 
simplicity and friendliness. They 
make their appeal in man-to-man 
fashion. They don’t scold, or ridi- 
cule, or bully. Some of them are 
firm—they need to be—but the 
reader is never insulted or humili- 
ated. 


Well, time goes on and space 


e 


Coupon brings you big 
new spiral bound fifth ; 
edition of Underwood’s 
famous catalogue. 


Our new Catalogue contains over 
1000 reproductions—a cross- 
section of the Underwood Library 
of $10 stock advertising photo- 
graphs. Human Interest, Sports, 
Travel, Food, Drinking, Business, 
Boudoir, Scientific, Children, Por- 
trait, and Character subjects. We 
are always glad to submit an 
approval selection—no service 
charge, of course. 


But by far the most efficient way 
is for you to get the new, spiral 
bound Fifth Edition of our Cata- 
logue. The coupon will bring it to 
you—on approval if you like. Keep 
it at your elbow—refer to it as an 
idea book as well as a source of fine 
advertising material. And order 
by number. 


There is a charge of $5 for the 
book, but that amount is refunded 
with the very first stock photo- 
graph you buy. 


mail this coupem / 


Gentlemen: (1) Send the Catalogue. On 
receipt of your invoice we shall remit $5, 
that amount to be refunded with our first 
order. 

(2) Send it on approval. We shall either 
remit $5—refundable as offered—or return 
the catalogue within 10 days 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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‘for Your Letters 








. . . That's why a good letterhead 
is a profitable investment for any 
business organization. 


That's a simple statement of what 
should be an obvious fact. Yet, 
thousands of representative organ- 
izations have letterheads that are 
not truly representative of their 
calibre and standing in the busi- 
ness world. 


Nahm Photogravure Company 
Makes Superlatively Fine 
Letterheads 


Désigned by unexcelled letterhead 
artists and executed in Photogra- 
vure—considered the finest proc- 
ess of applying designs to paper. 
Every detail of illustration and 
lettering is perfectly reproduced. 


Is your letterhead a true repre- 
sentative of your organization? 
If not— 


SEND FOR A PORTFOLIO 


of Samples of Nahm Photogravure 
Company letterheads and see how 
others have made their letterheads 
stand out in the morning mail. 


Nahm Photogravure Company 


352 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 














runs out. But before we adjourn, 
here’s a letter sent to me by one of 
our credit men. There’s a laugh in 
it—but I don’t guarantee that it 
is genuine. 


In regard to the above, I wish to state 
that I pay my bills once a month but most 
of the time I haven’t enough money in the 
bank to go around. So to be fair to all, I 
put all the bills in a basket and shake ’em 
up and close my eyes and then I draw 
one bill out at a time and write out a 
check. I keep on as long as I have any 
money left in the bank. That’s fair, isn’t it? 

Now if you send me any more of your 
sarcastic letters, I won’t even put your 
bills in the basket. 


Like the old woman who lived in a 
shoe, and had so many children, 
she didn’t know what to do, I have 
accumulated so many letters for 
criticism that it has been physi- 
cally impossible to handle them in 
this, or earlier, issues of AMERICAN 
BusINEss. 

As the old saying goes, the spirit 
is willing, but the body is weak. To 
give a single letter the attention it 
deserves, usually takes an hour of 
my time. I have taken for granted 
you prefer to wait rather than ac- 
cept a hasty job. In the meantime, 
I acknowledge letters from the fol- 
lowing companies and thank the 
writers for their patience. L. E. F. 


The Bley Corporation, Chicago, IIl. 

W. E. Chadwick, Ltd., London, England 

The Wisconsin Public Service Corpora- 
tion, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Buffalo, 
i Sd 

Towle Manufacturing Company, New- 
buryport, Mass. ; 

Jerry Brody Motors, Incorporated, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Old Vienna, Cincinnati, Ohio 

J. Ortman, New York, N. Y. 

Furblo Company, Hermansville, Mich. 

New York American, New York, N. Y. 

The Ministers’ Life & Casualty Union, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Tennessee Eastman Corporation, Kings- 
port, Tenn. . 

Thompson & Company, Tampa, Fla. 

Reliable Stationery Company, Incorpo- 
rated, Chicago, Ill. 

Nyal Company, Detroit, Mich. 

The North & Pfeiffer Company, Hartford, 
Conn. 

North American Lubrication Company, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Keller-Crescent Company, Evansville, 
Ind. 

Bluffton Slaw Critter Company, Bluffton, 
Ohio 

Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sumter Wood Products Company, Sum- 
ter, S. C. 

Quaker City Rubber Company, Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 














HOW K. K. BELL 
GOT A SALES JOB 


He started as a bookkeeper 
with the Calumet Baking 
Powder Company in Chicago. 
He saw no future in book- 
keeping. Time after time he 
asked Mr. Wright, the head of 
thecompany, togive hima sell- 
ing job. ‘You're too good a 
bookkeeper, ’’ said Mr. Wright. 


But Mr. Bell was not easily discour- 
aged. He studied the orders that 
came in, checked them against the 
lists of grocers in the various towns. 
He found that many salesmen, while 
they sold a lot of baking powder, sold 
only a few stores in each town. Fi- 
nally vacation time came. He offered 
to pay his own expenses for a chance 
to sell baking powder! 


In two weeks he had opened more 
new accounts and turned in more 
orders than any salesman had done 
in that territory. Soon they made 
him sales manager; then general 
manager and when the business was 
sold to General Foods a few years 
back he was vice president. This is 
one of many stories about men who 
made good in Gene Whitmore’s new 
book ‘How to Get a Better Job.” 


IT TELLS YOU HOW TO 


Plan Your Campaign for a Job 
Write Letters That Get Interviews 
Sell Yourself in an Interview 
Answer an Advertisement 
Become a Sales Leader 

Win Promotion Quickly 


Price $1.00 on Approval 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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VERY once in a while we all 
have a particularly knotty 
letter to write. Or we are 
confronted with the job of 

writing a new letter on an old, old 
subject that we’ve been writing 
about since the early days of Hec- 
tor, the pup. What shall we do in 
a case like that? What do you do? 
Well, as editors of AMERICAN Bust- 
NEss, of course, we recommend that 
you read the selected writing of 
L. E. Frailey and Cameron Mc- 
Pherson and then your problem will 
be solved automatically. But there’s 
still an easier way than that. And 
to the circulation department of 
Time magazine goes the credit for 
suggesting it. 

As regularly as Christmas rolls 
around, T'ime’s circulation depart- 
ment sends out letters urging peo- 
ple to subscribe to Time as a 
Christmas present for their friends. 
After ten years or so, the difficulties 
of getting a fresh approach to such 
a letter seem obvious. So this year, 
Time decided to let subscribers 
write the letter themselves. It is 
offering $100 for the best Christ- 
mas letter written by a reader. 
Here are the only rules and regula- 
tions governing the contest: 

“1. The letter is to be addressed 
to Time subscribers, signed Time, 
suggesting that they give Time for 
Christmas. ; 

“2. Time has no suggestions— 
but don’t write more than 300 
words. 

“3. We reserve the right to use 
the winning letter in whole, in part, 
or not at all. (But we will pay the 
hundred for the best, whichever.) 

“4. Contest closes July 15. Send 





your letters to Time: Christmas 
Anticipation Department. . . . 
It’s a plan that has wonderful 


$3 


possibilities for others besides pub- 
lishers with Christmas gift sub- 
scriptions to sell. Just think how 
many of these Time subscribers, 
racking their brains for sales argu- 
ments, will sell themselves on the 
idea of giving Time to their 
friends! Suppose you offered a 
prize of, not $100, but $10, say, 
to the customer of yours who wrote 
you the best sales letter for one of 
your products. He’d sell himself all 
over again just writing about it. 
Or, to dig into this thing a little 
deeper, how about getting your 
past-due accounts to write a col- 
lection letter that you could use 
to get the money from them? Any- 


way, it’s a good idea. 


It doesn’t look as though we’d 
ever outlive the hand we’ve been 
getting for advising people (1) to 
“Stand Up and Be Counted!” and 
(2) that “Silence Ceases to Be a 


” 


Virtue,” which have been the head- 
lines of two recent editorials. Here 
comes Noble T. Praigg, good sub- 
scriber of High Point, North Caro- 
lina, with this to say: 

“T want to congratulate you on 
the quick momentum and high speed 
you have developed in AMERICAN 
Busrvess so early in its youth. And 
don’t let anybody kid you about 
your not being 100 per cent correct 
in ‘Stand Up and Be Counted! I 
can’t help feeling that business gave 
a great sigh of nation-wide relief 
when it discovered that there was a 
Court in 


Supreme operation, 




















FITS 
INCREASED SALES 
YOU ARE AFTER 


Impress your sales message indelibly 
upon the minds of Consumers, Pur- 
chasing Agents, Jobbers’ Salesmen, or 
Dealers by constant repetition. That 
means more business, increased profits 
for you. 


While you are struggling for an idea 
to accomplish that, just have your 
message reproduced on a few Pearl 
barreled Dur-O-Lites No. 49. Then 
distribute them among well chosen 
prospects, and see what happens. It 
costs so little. 

Your message and Trade-Mark are 
vividly reproduced in one, two or 
three gleaming colors by our exclusive 
Hi-Vac process on beautiful trans- 
lucent Pearl, which forms the barrel of 
this splendid writing instrument. Your 
customers will be proud of such a re- 
minder gift. 


Executives: Write on Company let- 
terhead for Free sample and see the 
luxurious beauty of this splendid 
pencil. Please state your title. 


PENCIL CO. 


~ILLINOIS 
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“C000 BRUSH 
Clean 


} | Mist 
An out-of-the-ordinary advertising spe- 
cialty that makes an instant hit. The 
Parisian Personal Clothes Brush is ap- 
preciated by the man “higher-up”—the 
executive who buys your product or your 
service. This is no ordinary brush. We can 
veproduce natural colored photographs, a 
signature, an elaborate illustration in per- 
manent Parisianoid. As a gift, a door- 
opener to busy executives, a prize or for a 
number of practical merchandising pur- 
poses, you have a positive winner in the 


PARISIANOID 


© PERSONAL e 


CLOTHES BRUSH 


Designed by specialists in the field of 
REMINDER ADVERTISING. Years of 
experience are back of this latest success- 
ful item. Back our experience with your 
own judgment. See the sales possibilities 
for yourself. : 


FREE TO EXECUTIVES 


Write on your company letterhead, 
using your title, fora FREE Parisi- 
anoid Personal Clothes Brush. 


PARISIAN NOVELTY CO. 


3510-3524 So. Western Ave Chic 
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BUY STOCKS— 
_.. BUT WISELY 


Investors awaiting a buying 
opportunity should adjust 
their viewpoint to the pres- 
ent outlook. 


Brookmire clients have a 
definite program to follow. 
Interested investors may 
have a copy of Brookmire 
Counselor with our bal- 
anced investment portfolio. 


Write for Bulletin 33-H. 


BROOKMIRE 


CORPORATION 
551 Fifth Avenue New York 


Founded 1904 





























through the operations of which 
Congress may yet be bludgeoned 
into creating a workable act to help 
greater industrial and commercial 
stabilization.” 


When you hear that a person 
is one in a million, or one in a 
thousand, or only one in a hundred, 
you suspect that there may be some 
slight exaggeration involved some- 
where. But when you get down to 
only one out of eight, it sounds 
specific enough to be truthful and 
sincere. At least, that’s the way we 
felt about the kind words from 
Charles S. Wagner, head of the 
Wagner Razor Strop Company, 
Inc., out in Portland, Oregon, when 
he wrote recently: “Believe me, you 
have made a very interesting maga- 
zine out of AMERIcAN Business. I 
subscribe to eight publications, but 
your magazine receives more of 
my attention than any of the rest 
of them.” 


We hadn’t honestly intended, in 
the first place, to make this a testi- 
monial column, but there’s only 
about room for this one comment 
from Harold L. Dalzell, of the 
Dalzell-McClaskey Company in 
Youngstown, Ohio: 

* ‘What Do Your Letters Cost?’ 
by J. C. Aspley in the April issue 
of American Bustness has just 
succeeded in commanding a good 
half hour of my time. Why? Be- 
cause the information ‘clicked’ and 
in quite a few places the ‘shoe fit’-— 
in fact it ‘pinched.’ ” 


Brown and Bigelow, of St. Paul, 
have made a ten strike in signing 
up the Dionne quints as a subject 
for calendars, letterheads and other 
mailing pieces. B & B salesmen are 
enjoying a huge business on all 
Dionne subjects. The big month in 
the calendar business is January, 
but according to the rush of busi- 
ness received in June on the subject, 
the company officials are changing 
the popular song to “It’s January 
in June.” 
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Completely 
Rebuilt 





TYPEWRITERS—all standard makes 
in portable and office models 





Duplicators 
Multigraphs 
Adding Machines Dictating Machines 
Addressing Machines and other 


Mimeographs 


Office Machines 
at 25% to 50% 


Savings 


Our rebuilt machines are completely dis- 
mantled, all worn parts replaced, all sur- 
faces re-enameled and renickeled. Pruitt 
Rebuilt Office Machines look new, work 
new, and are guaranteed the same as new 
machines. 


We pay cash and freight for old machines 
or take them in trade. 


Send for free 80-page catalog of all office 
equipment. 


Supplies, too, at a saving 


a 
INC- 


150 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 
World’s Largest Rebuilders of Office 


Machines for 20 years 
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TRAVEL NOTES 


Sea Travel Records 
Smashed 


PAGE the chap who is still depres- 
sion conscious! We would like to 
put him to work in a steamship 
office for a while. According to the 
records, travel to Europe this sum- 
mer is running well over 50 per cent 
of a year ago; around the world 
tours are attracting four times as 
many people as last year ; bookings 
to the West Indies and South 
America are running two to one. 
The Canadian Pacific agent at 
Chicago reports that the amount 
of steamship business booked to 
England is equal to the boom years 
of 1928, and other lines are equally 
busy. So what? People are tired of 
scrimping and saving and are 
spending their money for a good 
time. And they will spend their 
money for other things just as 
easily. 


New Schedule Between 
Chicago and Detroit 


LAST month marked the. inaugu- 
ration of several notable improve- 
ments in railroad service in and 
out of Chicago. The Pennsylvania 
and the Wabash jointly announced, 
for example, that a new five-hour 


schedule fronf downtown Chicago 
to downtown Detroit went into 
effect June 2. The Detroit Arrow is 
now leaving the Union Station in 
Chicago at 5:10 vp. m. (Daylight 
Saving Time), and arriving at the 
Fort Street Station in Detroit at 
10:15 pv. m. (Eastern Standard 
Time). 


Hour Cut Off Chicago- 
St. Louis Run 


ALSO effective June 2, the Chicago 
and Eastern Illinois cut the sched- 
ule of its Chicago-St. Louis run to 
five and one-half hours, a reduc- 
tion of a solid hour. The Century 
of Progress train now leaves Chi- 
cago at 12:15 p. m. and arrives in 
St. Louis at 5:45 p. m. There has 
been no change made in the sched- 
ule of its sister train, the Spirit of 


Progress. 
e 


“City of Portland’ Goes 
Into Service 


ANOTHER prominent event in 
Chicago railroad circles, as you 
might say, was the launching of its 
new streamliner, the City of Port- 
land, by the Union Pacific on June 
8. The train is making six round 











DO YOU KNOW 


THAT 


The Largest British Factory of 
American Origin is located in 
Lancashire. 

More than 20 well-known 
American concerns have cho- 
sen factory locations in Lan- 
cashire. 


and 






































A Free Information and 
Technical Advisory Serv- 
ice is available to Ameri- 
can concerns interested 
in supplying the British 
and Empire markets. 


Write in confidence to: 


J. Bennett Storey 
General Manager 


THE LANCASHIRE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


Ship Canal House 
King Street, Manchester, 2 


or the Travel and Industrial De- 
velopment Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1, Pall Mall 
East, London, S.W.1., 28 Av- 
enue des Champs Elysees, 
Paris and British Empire Build- 


ing, Rockefeller Center, New 
or 
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CHICAGO 


A WISE 
VACATION CHOICE 


A vacation in Chicago will afford you 
complete relaxation, diversion and 
amusement. Cool Lake Michigan 
cruises! World-famed Art Institute, 
Field Museum, Shedd Aquarium, Adler 
Planetarium—all within walking dis- 
tance of The Stevens—the perfect 
vacation hotel! Here are air-cooled 
dining rooms—roof promenade—roof 
sun bathing—children’s Fairyland— 
everything for pleasure and comfort. 
Special weekly rates. Write for details. 


STEVENS 


WORLD’S LARGEST HOTEL 










Single rooms with bath from 3.00—Double rooms with bath from 4.50 
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The 4 Steps in Sales Coaching! 


Frrst—A short, practical analysis of your Product or Service 
from the Prospect’s viewpoint. 

Seconp—A specific analysis of the Prospect’s Neep for your 
product or service from Your viewpoint. 

Tuirp—An analysis of your SALESMEN to find out how Eacu type 
of salesman can best approach and present your story to 
SEVEN different types of prospects. 


FourtuH—Three-hour Dritt Periops twice daily for one week 
CoAcHING salesmen individually to sell—a salesman at a time 
selling to another salesman or to the coach whoact as prospects. 


Class Limited to 20 Salesmen 


Does It Work—You’pBESur- Do you NEE» it? 


PRISED! *Not Ir your salesmen are per- 
Testimonials prove it. fect or hopeless! 
Does it cost much? *This last line is Poor SALESMANSHIP. 


No—ifyouconsiderthe REsutts. Sales Coaching Snows Up Such Things! 


GEORGE L. WILLMAN 
1478 Pure Oil Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















DARTNELL PRESS, CHICAGO 





trips a month between Chicago and 
Portland, with what are announced 
as regular, established “sailing” 
dates each month from both the 
“Port of Chicago” and the “Port 


of Portland.” 


Western Railroad Week 
Draws Public Attention 


ALL these improvements in train 
service out of Chicago were timed 
to precede Western Railroad Week 
which was celebrated in the city 
from June 1 to 15 in an attempt— 
and a successful one, from all ap- 
pearances—to focus public atten- 
tion on all the new services afforded 
by the western roads. 


Hotel Maytag Goes 
Air-Conditioned 


ONE of the favorite hobbies of 
F. L. Maytag, founder and presi- 
dent of the Maytag Company out 
in Newton, Iowa, is the Hotel May- 
tag which he built back in 1926 to 
provide adequate facilities for the 
many members of his own organiza- 
tion who visited Newton frequently, 
as well as for the representatives of 
other organizations who came out 
to sell the Maytag Company some- 
thing. And ever since it has been 
kept up as a model small hotel. Just 
recently, for instance, Mr. Maytag 
enhanced his reputation as an up- 
to-date hotel keeper by placing an 
order with the Frigidaire Division 
of General Motors for the complete 
air-conditioning of his hotel. When 
he did it there were people who said 
that he was simply riding his hobby 
and wanted to keep his hotel just 
as modern and progressive as he 
could regardless of cost. But Mr. 
Maytag denied the charge. He says 
he looked upon it as much as a busi- 
ness matter as making improve- 
ments in his washing machine. It 
gets awfully hot out in Iowa during 
the summer. And faced with the 
usual summer slump that befalls 
hotels in hot and sultry weather, 
Mr. Maytag says he considered air 
conditioning as a means of keep- 
ing his hotel well patronized. 























In the July issue of 


DUSTAIL MARAETING: 


Deferred payments for industrial selling 

The place of market research in industrial merchandising 
Taking the “Commodity” out of competition 

Essentials for making the catalog do a selling job 
Building the well-rounded advertising program 
Aggressive selling is the key to recovery 


Six points to watch in bidding for government business 


Send coupon today! 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


537 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 


(ee ee eee eT eee eT ween Title 
Biehl ia csew veasncsinnvvvencesess sovee 
TS Ss - - a cane weneahn chase eyieidaiean rein ewe vr aaa enki UAieubunneuuNea Sea paete 
SCART cudantokie sbnpuakirus skated wenkes en State 
—) One year $1.00 Send invo'ce 
| Special cash offer—Three years $2.00 Remittance enclosed 


Canadian and Foreign, $1.50 per year 
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ENTERING OR 
EXPANDING SALES 
in the CHICAGO MARKET 


isas simple as... 


ABC 


ADVERTISING 


MERCHANDISING 


WINDOW DISPLAY 





Car Cardsand posters 
before an audience of 
1,485,000 Daily rid- 
ers in Metropolitan 
Chicago, in Elevated, 
Motor Coach and 
Suburban trains—at 
7 cents a thousand 
circulation. All or any 
part of the service 
may be used. 


Our permanent staff 
of ten experienced 
salesmen covers re- 
tail outlets, broaden- 
ing distribution and 
placing dealer helps. 
Each year these men 
turn over more than 
100,000 actual orders 


to our advertisers. 


Through Neighbor- 
hood Stores Display 
Service, Inc., Chica- 
go's old reliable win- 
dow display organi- 
zation, window space 
is obtained from your 
dealer and your 
window is designed 


and installed. 





CHICAGO ELEVATED ADVERTISING COMPANY 


509 So. FRANKLIN STREET @® CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





_ CAR CARDS AND POSTERS COVERING METROPOLITAN CHICAGO 








Suburban 
$ CENTRAL &. R. 


ees, gilt be 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL & PACIFIC R. R. TRANSIT LINES /** CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R. R. 


Suburban 


~ 








